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The Authoritative Statement of the Policy of American Labor 


Labor and the Common Welfare 


Compiled and Edited by HAYES ROBBINS from the addresses and writings of 


SAMUEL GOMPERS is IN press 


For thirty-six years, with the exception of one year continuously since 1882, Samuel Gompers has been Presi- 
dent of the American Federation of Labor, guiding its policy intelligently and conservatively, showing him- 
self a sound and loyal American even to the extent of antagonizing the radical extremists of his own Federa- 
tion. From his speeches and writings, Hayes Robbins, his associate through many years, has compiled the 
present volume, the first systematic presentaticn of the idealistic philosophy combined with practical states- 
manship that has guided, as the editor says, “an all but outlawed group of a few hundred unpopular ‘agita- 
tors’ to a powerful and respected self-governing body of nearly four million men and women of every race, 
language, trade and condition.” 


The chapters discuss The Philosophy of Trade Unionism, Labor and the Community, Labor and the Law, 
Labor’s Stand on Public Issues, The Political Policy of Organized Labor, Labor’s Place in Modern Progress, 
Organized Labor’s Challenge to Socialism and Revolution, Labor in the War for Democracy and Liberty. 
This volume will be followed by LABOR AND THE EMPLOYER, the two together forming a compre- 
hensive work on “LABOR MOVEMENTS AND LABOR PROBLEMS IN AMERICA.” In Press. $3.00 


The Labor Situation in Great Britain and France 
Report of the Commission on Foreign Inquiry of THE NATIONAL CIVIC FEDERATION 


In February, 1919, a commission of seven members, representing capital, labor and the general public, appointed by the 
National Civic Federation to study at first hand the labor situation abroad, began an intensive investigation into condi- 
tions in Great Britain and France. The special concrete problems with which they dealt were the adjustment of relations 
between employers and employees, the shop committee system, the joint industrial council plan recommended in the 
Whitley reports, and the housing problem. The report is full of interest to every one concerned in the peaceful settle- 
ment of our own problems. $2.50 





Labor and Reconstruction in Europe By ELISHA M. FRIEDMAN 
“This is a book that will bring joy to the historian’s heart because it contains, within reasonable compass, a fine collec- 
tion of sources, together with numerous references and a well-selected bibliography . . . abhors verbiage and pad- 
ding, advocates no policy, sponsors no schemes, and offers to the reader the delicate flattery of presenting only the 
facts.”"——-The Review. $2.50 

Labor in the Changing World By R. M. MacIVER 


The author discusses the new elements introduced into labor during the past few years, the resulting change of attitude 
of labor towards the whole social body, and the measures which must be taken to maintain the orderly development of 
social forces and prevent an upheaval that can only result in catastrophe. A sane and courageous book. $2.00 


Modern Germany: Its Rise, Growth, Downfall and Future By J. ELLIS BARKER 


“We are glad that a new and greatly enlarged edition should have made once more available a work that had extraor- 
dinary value in its earlier form and that has now been brought up to date with the same lucid and comprehensive 
accuracy. . . . It is not easy to apportion the praise to the various parts of a work of such uniform excellence. 

. . Many admirable books have been written on the many phases of the war—political, social and economic. Here 
we have a combination of all, one that is admirably balanced and that is alike retrospective and anticipatory.”—San 
Francisco Argonaut. $6.00 


Germanism from Within (New Edition Revised) By A. D. McLAREN 


On the basis of seven years of close and intimate acquaintance with the masses of the German people, the author ana- 
lyzes the psychology of the average German citizen, in peace and in war, showing his reactions to the events concern- 
ing which the outside world has wondered. Particularly valuable is the final chapter added in this edition on “The 
Mind and Mood of Germany Today.” Net, $5.00 


The France I Know By WINIFRED STEPHENS 


A study of the France of yesterday and today, with special reference to the building up out of devastation and destruc- 
tion of the France of tomorrow. “It is refreshing,” says The New York Evening Post, “to meet with such a book, not 
because it is on a subject beloved of civilized man, but by reason of its sincerity. . . . For the discussions of George 
Sand, Jeanne d’Arc, and French education alone, the purchase of this book is worth while. It would be money spent in 
acquiring the information that builds up. It shows as clearly as any small book can why France is immortal.” $4.00 


France Facing Germany By GEORGES CLEMENCEAU 


A notable set of speeches end articles by the “Grand Old Man” of France. “The title of the book might better read 
Jlemenceau Facing Germany. But, after all, is not this grand old man, with his many failings and splendid virtues, a 
true personification of dauntiess France? . . . The book is a faithful account of the reactions of the French nation 
under the frightful pressure of the war, but never at any time do we find a hint of discouragement. . .. The psy- 
chologist will find in it enlightenm: t on the état d’dme of the French during a most important period of their history.”— 
P. de Bacourt in The Political Science Quarterly. $2.00 


International Commerce and Reconstruction By ELISHA M. FRIEDMAN 


After some introductory chapters on the economic development of nations, the history of American Commerce, and the 
effects upon it of the war, the author discusses clearly the immediate needs of the situation, the reorganization of 
international credit and America’s foreign trade policy. It is an exceedingly timely and very valuable work. In Press 
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NE of the significant results of Tuesday’s election was 

the many and on the whole unexpected successes of 

the Socialists. In view of the recent serious internal dis- 
turbances and the defection of the communist groups, the 
prospect of getting out even a normal party vote seemed 
slim, while there were few special issues that appeared 
likely to draw votes from other quarters. But, apparently, 
growing dissatisfaction with the two old parties and pres- 
ent conditions in the United States overcame the unfavor- 
able influences and helped pile up the Socialist vote in spite 
of obstacles. In New York city, in an election for minor 
officials which roused only the faintest of interest, the 
Socialist candidate for president of the Board of Aldermen 
polled more than 125,000 votes against about 85,000 cast in 
the city a year ago for the party’s nominee for Governor. 
Indeed, the result came within 20,000 of the record vote 
for Morris Hillquit in 1917, when the Socialist candidate 
for mayor admittedly had a large special following on the 








anti-war and anti-draft issues. The Socialists were further 
successful in New York city in sending five men to the 
State Assembly, in contrast to two members there now, 
although it appears that only four Socialists were elected 
to the Board of Aldermen against seven who occupy seats 
there at present. One of the defeated Socialist candidates 
for the Board of Aldermen was Algernon Lee, against whom 
an unusually strong campaign was waged and many votes 
for whom, it is alleged, were not counted. In several in- 
stances Socialist candidates for both the Legislature and 
the Board of Aldermen were defeated only by fusion between 
the Democrats and the Republicans, thus justifying, as 
The Call says, the charge that they serve the same masters. 
Outside of New York city there were equally interesting 
results. In Buffalo the Socialist candidate received the 
highest vote of the three city commissioners elected, while 
Lackawanna, N. Y., one of the new steel towns, chose a 
Socialist mayor. 


OTHING better illustrates the power of a myth in poli- 

tics than the reélection of Calvin Coolidge as Governor 
of Massachusetts by a plurality of about 125,000 votes over 
his Democratic opponent, Richard H. Long. Governor 
Coolidge’s plurality last year against the same rival was 
less than 20,000, so that Tuesday’s result has been justly 
described as a landslide, and Bourbons all over the country— 
together with a large number of honest but deluded citizens 
—are congratulating themselves on the vindication of “law 
and order” and “Americanism” in Massachusetts. There 
is reason for the reactionaries to rejoice, for the election 
shows how easy it is to propagate a myth if one can only 
mislead the people at the start and pander unblushingly 
enough to present-day hysteria. It is fitting, also, that this 
pzan should be augmented by a note from a President of 
the United States whose administrative officers have com- 
mitted perhaps more crimes against law than have been 
ventured under any other occupant of the White House. 
The fact is that Governor Coolidge ran from the police 
strike as a singed cat from fire, as any one may learn who 
takes the trouble to read the report of the Storrow com- 
mittee, containing the verdict of Boston’s ultra safe, sane, 
and sound men of affairs. But the Storrow committee’s 
report was not published until a month after the police 
strike, and by that time the Coolidge myth was fixed. The 
painful truth about Calvin Coolidge is that he refused on 
the Wednesday before the strike to lift a finger to avert 
it when urged to do so by the Storrow committee. He was 
not to be found on Sunday, although the committee hunted 
for him high and low. When he was finally cornered the 
next night—the day before the strike—he declined even 
to protect the city by having the militia in readiness. A 
whole day after Mayor Peters had restored order by calling 
out the militia of Boston, and after it was plain how public 
sentiment had swung, Governor Coclidge came to the rescue 
by calling the policemen names and ordering out, rather 
superfluously, more State troops. But it would be ungra- 
cious at this date to attempt to destroy the Coolidge myth. 
Besides, it would be impossible. 
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HE results of the municipal contests in Tuesday’s elec- 

tion are distinctly encouraging. Thus ex-Mayor 
Schmitz was defeated by Mayor Rolph in San Francisco; 
while Fickert, the prosecutor of the Mooney case, with all 
its rottenness, was at last removed from public life. Phila- 
delphia is now to be presided over by ex-Congressman J. 
Hampton Moore, who has it in him to be the best mayor 
it has seen for a long time—if he will. In New York city, 
there was a grateful anti-Tammany reaction by which the 
judiciary was once more rescued from Tammany Hall but 
not from the Republican machine. Judge Newburger was 
hardly, by his record or attainments, a judge about whom 
to build a moral issue but, with the aid of Mr. Hearst, the 
trick was turned. Equally gratifying was the election of 
Representative La Guardia as President of the Board of 
Aldermen and of Henry H. Curran, an excellent official, 
as Borough President. Tammany Hall is now faced with 
five adverse votes in the all-important Board of Esti- 
mate and Appointment. Whether this smashing defeat will 
bring about any change in the performances of the unspeak- 
able Mayor Hylan remains to be seen. If ever New York 
should have risen against Tammany, this was the year. It 
will be interesting to see whether its spasm of reform will 
end now or will extend to the mayoralty election two years 
hence. 


as EDERATION Menace in Pennsylvania; State Labor 

Body Appeals to Palmer and Sproul for Free Press 
and Free Assembly”—thus the headlines of The New York 
Times in announcing the latest wickedness of labor. Our 
readers will agree with us that nothing more menacing— 
or more sinister—has appeared in the news of late than this 
wicked demand of a body of American workmen for free 
speech and free press. Do they not know that we have dis- 
carded these things; that they are neither fashionable nor 
legal? The Times is absolutely right in this matter; free 
speech and free press have become a menace to the Gov- 
_ernment of the United States and the existing order, and 
‘ anyene who advocates them becomes ipso facto a menace 
to be watched by the authorities and the builders of public 
opinion. What is worse, the Pennsylvania Federation of 
Labor voted to recommend a general strike for the restora- 
tion of free speech and free assembly, if their demands were 
not otherwise granted. We earnestly hope that if any such 
action is indeed contemplated, Mr. Palmer will be fore- 
warned and have his injunctions prepared well in advance. 
We are certain that his reasoning will apply just as well 
to this proposed general strike as to the coal strike. It, 
too, will be an exceptional strike of quite a different char- 
acter from any other; the Government will have a direct 
interest in it and the Government will not permit the activi- 
ties of a great State to be paralyzed by a band of misguided 
idealists who think that the ideals and standards of the 
old America hold today. If a general strike should be 
successful, men, women, and children would suffer from 
hunger and cold; this no Palmer and no government will 
tolerate, not even though its officials are opposed to govern- 
ment by injunction in ordinary cases. We heartily trust that 
Mr. Baker, too, will not be unprepared, but that he will 
make all his arrangements to hand the State of Pennsyl- 
vania over to General Wood as soon as the strike is declared; 
just as the State of Wyoming has been turned over to 
General Poore by the civil authorities and military rule 
formally proclaimed. 
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OT even the careful burying of all the important Rus- 
sian news of the past week on the inside pages of the 
great dailies has hidden the truth that the Allied and Amer- 
ican efforts to reéstablish reaction and perhaps the mon- 
archy in Russia have signally collapsed, despite the fact that 
the British War Office on October 21 announced that Jude- 
nitch would take Petrograd within two days. According to 
Trotzky’s bulletins, Judenitch’s whole army is practically 
surrounded and in danger of being wiped out, despite the 
action of British warships, which with their long-range 
guns have been exploding heavy shells not only in Kronstadt 
but even in suburbs of Petrograd, killing men, women, and 
children who were but recently allies in the war for democ- 
racy. From the military point of view Judenitch’s mad raid 
is facing the disaster that it courted, but the disap- 
pointment is all the greater to our imperialists by reason 
of the fact that the adventurer got within eight miles of 
the city and saw its spires as McClellan at Seven Pines 
beheld those of Richmond. In General Denikin’s rear great 
outbreaks of Bolshevist revolutionists in the Caucasus are 
reported, while history is repeating itself with Kolchak. 
After again making some advance, he has been compelled to 
retreat many miles and has lost towns whose capture by 
him had been widely heralded as further proof of the Bol- 
shevist collapse. Finally, it is announced that the remain- 
ing Czecho-Slovak troops have become so restless that they 
must be withdrawn at once, and that in consequence the 
Stevens Railroad Commission, composed of Americans, is 
leaving forthwith because it will no longer be possible to 
protect the Siberian Railroad from Bolshevist attacks. As 
Mr. Wilson has solemnly assured Congress that the Ameri- 
can troops in Siberia were being kept there merely to pro- 
tect that railroad in the interest of all the Russian people, 
may we not look now for the prompt recall of General 
Graves’s army? 


RS. ELLA WHEELER WILCOX, who died October 
80, must have been the most widely read poetess in 
the world. The astute Mr. Hearst was her Mxcenas—of 
course for value received—and daily conveyed to hundreds 
of thousands of homes her easy-moving verse. For a good 
many years she has been, in her way, a national figure, 
accepted as one of the Respectabilities, but there was a day 
when her “Poems of Passion” seemed dangerous, a day when 
in all the rural regions “passion” still existed only in a 
blackguard sense, and yet she dared use the word and cele- 
brate the thing in a volume everywhere charged against 
her as indecently autobiographical. She was actually 
a courageous woman; she had the courage of her convic- 
tions and of her emotions. As it happened, her convictions 
were all platitudinous and her emotions all banal. This she 
never knew, for she was the natural and perfect denizen of 
a universe without distinction of thought or feeling. With 
the ideas of that universe, she possessed also an extraor- 
dinary fluency of rhyming and—her most notable power— 
a certain knack of packing proverbial wisdom into neat pat- 
terns. The present king of England, a gentleman of literary 
tastes, thought highly of her statement that 
The man worth while is the man that can smile 
When everything goes dead wrong. 
And Don Marquis himself could find no better Solomon to 
improve upon when he pointed out: 
Strike and the world strikes with you; 
Work and you work alone. 
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HE war is on. 


The sweeping injunction granted on 

Friday by Federal Judge Anderson, extending so far 
as to sequestrate the United Mine Workers’ strike fund and 
to prohibit to the leaders any action furthering the strike; 
the issuance of Government orders restoring maximum 
prices on bituminous coal and war-time priorities in its dis- 
tribution; the submission to the Attorney General by the 
Railroad Brotherhoods of an offer to use their good offices 
for a peaceable adjustment, and their later withdrawal of 
the offer; the sharp protest of the officials of the American 
Federation of Labor against the Government’s handling of 
the crisis and particularly against the grave abuse of the 
power of injunction; the Attorney General’s recommenda- 
tion to the Congress that the provisions of the Food and 
Fuel Control Act be extended for six months “after the 
existing state of war between the United States and Ger- 
many shall have been terminated’; the sheep-like rallying 
of the members of Congress to the support of the execu- 
tive; and the prompt and open disposition of the regular 
army forces to aid in breaking the strike, if necessary— 
all these events, crowding rapidly on one another, mark the 
outbreak of war, the war of the United States Government 
upon the forces at work at the basis of human society, and 
represented at the moment in the strike of the coal miners. 
In the hope that reason may yet prevail rather than force, 
let us review the facts of the immediate situation. 

For more than thirty years the soft coal industry has 
been conducted on the basis of joint agreements between 
operators and miners as to wages, hours, and conditions 
of work—agreements arrived at by “negotiation” between 
the two parties directly in interest, as opposed to “arbi- 
tration,” which means determination by an outside and pre- 
sumably disinterested agency. Through their local, dis- 
trict, State, and areal committees, the miners have played 
an important part in determining the conditions of work 
and pay. This power, needless to say, has been jealously 
guarded; and its exercise constitutes one of the most dearly 
cherished “rights” of the miners. They not unnaturally 
object to turning over to any outsider the determination 
of the conditions of their own life. 

In August, 1917, under stress of war emergency, the 
Fuel Administration took control of the coal industry. On 
October 5 following, practically on order from that body, 
the operators and miners of the central competitive field 
(Western Pennsylvania, Ohio, Indiana, and Illinois) en- 
tered upon the so-called Washington agreement, running 
for the duration of the war, but in no case beyond April 1, 
1920. It provided for wage advances of ten cents a ton to 
miners, and from seventy-five cents to $1.40 a day to la- 
borers; and also established automatic penalties to be im- 
posed on miners working less than eight hours a day. This 
agreement was highly unsatisfactory to the men, and was 
finally accepted by them only under great pressure from 
their officers and the Government. Three weeks later the 
President advanced the price of coal forty-five cents a ton 
to cover the wage advance, and the industry continued vastly 
profitable. Government control of prices came to an end 
on January 17, 1919, and since that date the Government 
has made no attempt whatever to restrict profiteering. The 
Washington agreement was loyally observed by the miners, 
notwithstanding their dissatisfaction and notwithstanding 
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the Fuel Administration’s refusal a year ago to grant a 
well-deserved increase of wages; but at the biennial con- 
vention of the United Mine Workers held in Cleveland dur- 
ing September last—a convention, be it remembered, 
strongly dominated by the rank and file, and controlled by 
the officers only with great difficulty—the scale committee 
was instructed to declare existing contracts terminated from 
November 1 (almost a year after the armistice, and more 
than eight months after the ending of Government price 
control), and to enter upon negotiations with the operators 
for a new contract based upon a six-hour day, a five-day 
week, a sixty per cent. advance in wages, and the abolition 
of the automatic penalty clause; and if a satisfactory agree- 
ment could not be negotiated, the officials were ordered to 
call a strike for November 1. The scale committee, in ac- 
cordance with the custom of a third of a century, put for- 
ward their demands, and the operators flatly refused to 
negotiate the question of hours at all, and declined to re- 
open the matter of wages before April 1 next. Their repre- 
sentatives at Philadelphia on October 10 declared that they 
had made their proposition—the continuation of the present 
contract until April 1, 1920—on the understanding that 
there would be no compromise. After a month of stubborn 
refusal by the operators, the miners’ officials gave up, and 
in accordance with their instructions called a strike. 

Thereupon the Secretary of Labor intervened, asking 
both sides again to negotiate. The miners agreed (they 
have stood ready at every stage to negotiate every point 
at issue); the operators again refused to negotiate any- 
thing but wages, and that only after April 1, 1920. Then 
the Secretary proposed that all questions be submitted to 
arbitration; both sides promptly refused. Two other pro- 
posals were put forward by the Secretary, both of them 
extraordinarily favorable to the operators; both failed, and 
the President then stepped in. He suggested: (1) the resump- 
tion of negotiations; (2) in case negotiations should fail, 
the submission of all questions to an arbitration board; 
and (3) the continuation of mining pending a decision of 
the board. This jug-handled proposal gave the operators 
an enormous tactical advantage, and they, of course, 
promptly proceeded to put the miners in the wrong by ac- 
cepting; while the miners’ representatives, knowing full 
well that the operators would not negotiate an agreement, 
and with good reason fearing the delays and uncertainties 
of a protracted arbitration, were driven to reply that they 
would accept negotiation, but could not bind themselves 
to arbitration until they knew whether negotiation would 
be successful. The conference thereupon broke up, and the 
President in an extraordinary statement denounced the 
miners’ action. 

His denunciation rests in part on an alleged breach of 
faith; this allegation, in our judgment, is preposterous. 
The Washington agreement ran for the duration of the war; 
on Saturday, October 25, the President declared that the 
miners had called the strike “at a time when the war itself 
is still a fact.” War-time prohibition likewise ran for the 
duration of the war and the period of demobilization; on 
Monday, October 27, the President vetoed enforcement legis- 
lation because the war-time emergency no longer existed. 
Like Senator Borah, we find ourselves “utterly bewildered.” 
Did the war end between Saturday and Monday? On such 
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a flimsy pretext, shall men be denounced for striking to 
secure prompt adjustment of long-standing grievances, 
when they have abundant evidence that no other method 
will insure fair consideration—denounced for striking, even 
at heavy cost to the public? Why did not the President 
denounce Judge Gary for refusing to arbitrate the steel 
strike, or the coal operators for refusing to negotiate? 

Let us, however, briefly examine the actual demands, 
avowedly put forward as a basis for bargaining, according 
to the unvarying practice of thirty years, a practice now 
for the first time refused by the operators. Take the de- 
mands just as they stand. So far as we can judge from 
available figures, $1,300 is a generous estimate of the 
average earnings of miners in 1918, the best year for wages 
that the men ever had. Wages have risen about thirty-five 
per cent. since the outbreak of the war, living costs by no 
less than seventy-five per cent. Add sixty per cent. to 
$1,300, and you have $2,080. A recent Federal investiga- 
tion fixed the cost of an irreducible decency minimum for 
a family of five in Washington at $2,262; and the Massa- 
chusetts Board of Arbitration on November 1 awarded the 
Brockton shoe cutters and leather sorters $43.20 a week, at 
the rate of $2,246 a year. The question of miners’ wages, 
then, appears at least to deserve consideration. The demand 
for a thirty-hour week seems to be based, in part, on the 
hoary fallacy of making work by spreading employment 
among more men; in part on the desire to insure regular 
employment throughout the year. From 1906 to 1915, ex- 
cluding 1910, the miners, under the existing system of long 
hours, irregular employment, and frequent periods of idle- 
ness, averaged 213 days (the equivalent of 1,704 hours) a 
year, an average of less than thirty-five hours a week, even 
if we deduct a week for holidays and two weeks for vaca- 
tion. How do the present output and accident rate com- 
pare with those that would prevail under a six-hour day, 
a five-day week, and steady employment? We venture the 
guess that the increase of efficiency would go far toward 
overcoming any increase of cost occasioned by the short 
week, provided other conditions were properly adjusted. 
To sum up, the miners’ demands deserved fair consideration, 
not only on the basis of the cost of subsistence and the con- 
ditions of decent human life, but on the ground of economy 
and efficiency of production as well. In stubbornly refusing 
to discuss those demands, the operators were squarely 
wrong. A government that had even an elementary sense 
of justice should have brought pressure to bear on them 
to settle the question with their employees in decent human 
fashion, instead of waiting until the obstinacy of the em- 
ployers had driven the men to a declaration of open indus- 
trial warfare, with its irreparable injury to the community, 
and then joining that war on the side of the employers. 
The course of the Government threatens us with incalculable 
disaster; for it serves to confirm the unfortunate suspicion 
of workingmen that in the real test the Government is the 
organ of the propertied classes. Let that conviction be- 
come widespread, and violent revolution stands at the door. 

As for Judge Anderson’s injunction, we doubt whether 
a more extraordinary document is to be found in the entire 
annals of American jurisprudence. It goes far to justify 
the most extreme utterances of labor leaders concerning 
the abuse of the injunctive process. Despite the weasel 
words of the Attorney General, it does deny the right to 
strike in any instance where executive officials can convince 
a complaisant Federal court that the public interest is suf- 


ficiently involved to warrant such action. We know what 
that means. The hollow pretense that this is merely war 
emergency action is clearly exposed by the discussion al- 
ready openly going on of a theory alleged to be held by the 
Attorney General that we have now reached the stage of 
forbidding strikes in certain essential industries, and that 
in return the Government will guarantee employees “the 
fullest protection in their just demands for improvements in 
working conditions and wages.” In this instance the Gov- 
ernment has evinced a truly marvellous inclination to ex- 
tend such protection. Apparently it did not go so far even 
as to get the men’s demands discussed in good faith, and 
now it is threatening those men with jail and machine guns. 

Do not our Washington officials understand that the plain 
people of the United States are coming thoroughly to dis- 
trust them? It is lamentable, but it is a fact, and Wash- 
ington has itself to blame. Mr. Lewis voices, we believe, a 
sentiment widely spread among thoughtful persons when 
he declares: “I regard the issuance of this injunction as 
the most sweeping abrogation of the rights of citizens 
guaranteed under the Constitution and defined by statutory 
law that has ever been issued by any Federal court.” That 
the miners’ leaders are obeying the injunction to the letter 
proves only that they have vastly more regard for the law 
than have those who control its machinery. If this action 
can be maintained, then the working people of this country 
will regard themselves as being “enslaved by a writ of in- 
junction”; and Washington being what it is, they will be 
right. What then? Let Homestead and Ludlow answer, 
and every other bloody field on which men have yjelded up 
their lives for what they conceived to be their rights. Sucha 
settlement would be an unspeakable disaster. 

Mr. Palmer may break this strike, as he proudly antici- 
pates, but whether he does or not, one thing he will almost 
certainly accomplish. Depriving the union leaders, ultra- 
legal men, of whatever power they possess to control the 
strike and keep it moving within orderly and peaceful lines, 
as they had given every evidence of intending to do, he has 
put into the hands of the irresponsible and the violent every- 
where the most effective weapon that they could possibly 
have. The miners, deprived of the leaders whom they have 
hitherto followed, will almost inevitably have recourse to 
sporadic mass action in more or less isolated groups—and 
“any concerted action by any two or more persons in your 
district to carry forward this strike” is enough to bring 
down on the offenders the strong arm of the Federal dis- 
trict attorney, according to instructions from Washington. 
Leaderless, suspicious, desperate—what will the miners do 
under such conditions? Mr. Palmer’s action opens the way 
to violence, then the machine gun, and that “vindication 
of the majesty of the law” of which we have lately heard 
so much in resounding senatorial periods. But will that 
give us coal? Washington is reported as surprised that 
400,000 men responded to the strike order despite the in- 
junction. Such is Washington’s understanding of the forces 
which rule the world today, such the intelligence to which 
we are obliged to entrust our common interests in this 
crisis, which demands above all else understanding and not 
force. “Injunctions won’t mine coal’—and coal we must 
have; but no less insistently must we have justice. Today 
half a million miners feel, rightly in our judgment, that the 
Government of the United States denies them justice. Coal 
we may conceivably get today without justice, but tomorrow 
we shall freeze. Let the injunction be vacated. 
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The Rush to Obscure History 


S if propelled by uneasy consciences the leading par- 
ticipants of the war hasten to put their reminiscences 
upon paper. Ludendorff, Tirpitz, and Hindenburg must 
have begun to write as soon as the armistice was on; but 
Lord French, in the slang of the day, “beat them to it’—he 
had been having plenty of leisure before the war ended. All 
four are on the defensive. Not so our own Admiral Sims, 
whose story is already an indispensable contribution to our 
knowledge of events as they really were—and not as we 
imagined them—when we entered the war. As for General 
Pershing, his personal memoirs are not yet announced, but 
our General Staff, imitating the Prussian in 1871, is already 
at work preparing the official history of our part in the 
struggle. Under General Pershing’s direction no less than 
thirty-six officers, including one major-general and six 
brigadiers, are writing what is to be the true and official 
account of what went on. Profiting by the fact that after 
fifty-four years the official history of the Civil War is still 
incomplete, the gallant thirty-six are seeing to it that their 
and their comrades’ deeds are not to be left unsung, nor 
turned over to a possibly unsympathetic future generation 
to record. This is the first war in which events as they 
occurred were deliberately recorded by lieutenant-colonel- 
professors, major-photographers, and lieutenants of movies. 
That all of this is strikingly at variance with our earlier 
American traditions is obvious. Washington, of course, 
failed to indite the popular book of personal recollections 
he should have produced, and Alexander Hamilton, with all 
his talent for writing, so manifest at sixteen years of age, 
was quite neglectful of posterity in not composing an inti- 
mate journal of all his great chief’s private life and his own 
exploits. True, we changed all that in 1898 when “The 
Rough Riders,” full of errors and misstatements, appeared, 
about the time the peace was signed. But the veterans of 
1861-65 were not so sure that the pen was more profitable 
than the sword; for twenty-five years elapsed before the 
happy thought came to the editor of The Century to obtain 
that wonderful series of articles on the great struggle by 
the men who opposed each other in battle. Grant and 
Sherman and Sheridan, Davis and Longstreet and Gordon, 
all took their time about writing their memoirs—Grant with 
such astounding success that, though personal publicity was 
then in its infancy, his publishers drew the largest check 
ever paid to an author up to that time—one of $200,000, 
receipted for by his widow. 

Mr. Wilson, too, so rumor has it, is to write the true his- 
tory of the war, and we have little doubt that the Kaiser 
will find a good market for an Apologia Pro Vita Sua. As 
for the lesser lights, they flood our desks already with either 
reminiscences or histories or revelations. Regimental his- 
tories, which after the Civil War had at least the decency 
to wait until the seventies, already burden the reviewer's 
desk, too well filled as it was. To house the literature of 
the World War will soon take a whole building—it is already 
beyond the possibilities of a private collector save he be as 
rich as Midas. One shudders to think of all the “true his- 
tories” of the peace negotiations which the Colonel House 
troupe of performing professors who accompanied him and 
his brother-in-law and his son-in-law to Paris, will yet un- 
load upon a stricken world—but come they will. 

Yet somehow we are not minded to believe that we are 
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to get better history out of it for all the photographic, steno- 
graphic reporting on the spot. The official history will be 
as little trustworthy as all other official histories, save only 
for the official documents. Few of the personal narratives 
will have the extraordinary detachment of von Moltke or the 
equally extraordinary style of Grant. There will be quite 
too many theses to be proved, while the all-engulfing multi- 
plicity of material will call for greater historical genius than 
we have yet had if it is to be digested and summarized by a 
single mind. After all, the writing of real history is not 
merely a setting forth of cold facts. They form, it is true, 
the base of every sound historical structure. But it is the 
interpretation which counts, when it is unbiased—the read- 
ing of drifts and currents, the classifying of motives, the 
explaining of psychology, the drawing-in of the characters as 
creatures of fate, or as makers of doom, or as living and 
throbbing human beings long after they have left the stage 
—these are some of the tasks that belong to true history 
writing. With this war as with others we shall wait for 
decades for the true word, for the definitive, detached, un- 
biased history, such as James Ford Rhodes gave us in his 
survey of the Civil War. Even then, nothing will prevent 
the appearance and reappearance of the history of Tendenz 
—written to prove a point, or to explode a theory. Today 
we are still too near the war to judge; the nasty truth about 
its diplomacy, its “‘statesmanship,” and the direction of its 
course has scarcely begun to come out. But one thing is 
plain: for the moment the historian of the old America is 
without an audience. The new life, just announced, of Jef- 
ferson Davis sounds like an echo from another planet and one 
wonders how ex-Senator Beveridge could concentrate on the 
past sufficiently to add two more volumes to his excellent 
life of John Marshall. We have scrapped the Fathers and 
all their doctrines and burned their last wills and testaments. 
Why, then, should not our historians let them rest in their 
inevitable obscurity, as outworn as the records of the 
Pharaohs? 


The Nation and the Printers 


HAT The Nation’s inability to appear since October 4 

has been a source of profound regret to its editors, our 
readers will readily believe when we inform them that never 
before in its fifty-four years has it failed to come out on 
time. The reason has, of course, been the lockout and strike 
in the New York printing industry, to the equitable adjust- 
ment of which our efforts have been largely devoted since 
the trouble began. Our side of the controversy is as 
follows: 

The Nation Press, which publishes The Nation and other 
publications, and also does a general printing business, is 
a member of the New York Printers’ League, the closed- 
shop section of the United Typothetae (Association of Em- 
ploying Printers), whose committee, in conference with rep- 
resentatives of the thirteen unions concerned, adjusts the 
scale of wages and hours for its 250 members. An award 
made by the War Labor Board expired on May 1, 1919. 
As that date approached, the union leaders were given in- 
formal assurances by representatives of the Printers’ 
League that if the question were not opened at that time 
the employers would be disposed to make a satisfactory 
adjustment of the unions’ demand for a forty-four-hour week 
and an advance of wages on October 1. These assurances 
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were accepted, but not until August were the unions able 
to obtain a formal meeting with the League committee for 
actual discussion of the question. Meanwhile a Joint Con- 
ference Committee of the National Typothetae and the Inter- 
national unions, meeting in Chicago, had agreed that the 
forty-four-hour week should go into effect on May 1, 1921, 
and the International officers thereafter set themselves in 
opposition to the local New York movement for October 1, 
1919. Further, the local New York pressmen’s union was 
expelled by their International officers, though their legal 
status is not yet determined. The New York press feeders 
had seceded from their International as long ago as 1913. 

At the August meeting the League committee met the 
union representatives in an unyielding spirit, and in the 
weeks that followed no settlement was reached. Charges 
of bad faith were made on both sides, and the League com- 
mittee utilized the split between locals and Internationals 
to resist the forty-four-hour demand. Factional strife be- 
came so severe that members of “loyal” International unions, 
such as the electrotypers and stereotypers, refused to work 
with “secessionists” (“local’” pressmen and feeders). Al- 
though the secessionists as such had signed agreements 
with the Printers’ League, and sat by invitation in every 
meeting up to the middle of September, 1919, the League 
committee, after the United Typothetae convention held in 
New York on September 15-17, resolved to have no further 
dealings with the secessionists, who were among the most 
active workers in the forty-four-hour movement. The com- 
mittee therefore ordered a lockout, effective on October 1, of 
all pressmen and feeders except those who had withdrawn 
from their old locals and joined the rival unions organized by 
the International officers. This lockout is still in effect. In 
support of the locked-out men, a majority of the members 
of “Big Six” (the compositors’ local union), which has main- 
tained its regular standing with its International, have 
been and still are individually taking “vacations,” no strike 
having been authorized. 

The actual situation is intricate almost beyond belief; 
certain of the foregoing facts we have been able to estab- 
lish only by laborious investigation since the lockout began. 
In view of what was thus learned, The Nation Press, after 
due notice, on November 5 addressed to the Printers’ League 
a letter from which we take the following extracts: 

It is the purpose of The Nation Press, beginning today, to 
resume operation in all departments, maintaining in their posi- 
tions, as far as possible, all its employees, without discrimina- 
tion because of membership in any particular labor organiza- 
tion. 

At the outbreak of the present difficulties there was pending 
no question of any sort between The Nation Press and its em- 
ployees. As inter-union disputes made it impossible to 
continue operation, however, we informed our employees that 
we desired only a prompt and equitable settlement, and that 
we proposed to resume only with our old employees. Believing 
that the same desire for a fair settlement animated the League, 
we signed the pledge to support the action of your committee, 
as offering the best promise of a just settlement and stability 
throughout the industry. In view of representations 
and promises, express and implied, that were held out by repre- 
sentatives of the League, both unofficial and official, as far back 
as March, 1919, we have become thoroughly satisfied that the 
men and their leaders had substantial reason for expecting the 
forty-four-hour week and an increase of pay on October 1, 1919. 
Tc us this seems the basic moral fact as regards our contract 
obligation to our employees, irrespective of the intrigues and 
the tricky conduct that have taken place on the part of em- 


ployers and of both factions of employees. In passing, 
we desire to record our unqualified condemnation of the manner 
in which the League committee has utilized the present struggle 
between Internationals and locals to resist the demands of locals 
upon League members. 

We hold that the time has come for a forward step 
in the internal organization of the industry. We ac- 
cordingly propose at once to proceed with the development of 
our own shop along the lines of industrial democracy, which we 
believe to be the only type of organization possible for the 
future. We intend to propose for consideration by our 
men at least the following: (1) Shop organization on the basis 
of voluntary production, with the sole aim of maximum high- 
grade output with a minimum of human cost. (2) The 
institution of a system of profit-sharing, contemplating ulti- 
mately the conduct of the enterprise upon a fully codperative 
basis, possibly ultimately to include the buyer. (3) The estab- 
lishment of a shop council similar to those already successfully 
in operation elsewhere, designed to be the real governing body 
in our organization. We plan to invite labor leaders 
to codperate with us in every way. 


The Proper Railroad Action 


T is now obvious that there is not sufficient time remain- 
ing before December 31, when the railroads are by Con- 
gressional fiat to be returned to their former owners, in 
which to work out a satisfactory plan. True, the Cummins 
bill has now been reported to the Senate, with a clause for- 
bidding strikes by railroad employees, but even the Cum- 
mins bill does not satisfy all the advocates of a return to the 
former status. More than that, the peace treaty is still in 
the way; there are many long days of discussion ahead 
before that reaches the final vote. Even should that be rap- 
idly disposed of, the railroad problem is too grave and too 
complex to be passed upon in six weeks. One need only 
recall the years devoted to the reorganization of our national 
banking system in order to realize how much time such vital 
legislation demands. There is, therefore, a growing belief 
that the only proper action to take now is to pass a bill ex- 
tending government ownership and operation for a period 
of two or three years longer; even the advocates of the 
Plumb plan are urging such a course. 

There are many other reasons why this should be done. 
If the Cummins bill goes through, it will add greatly to the 
existing unrest. This is not merely because of the Plumb 
plan. It is only three or four months since the Denver rail- 
road shop employees voted unanimously to call a nation-wide 
strike of all railroad men if the roads were returned to 
private ownership. The railroad employees will be further 
antagonized if, while the roads go back to the old employers, 
they themselves are deprived of the right to strike, which 
they consider essential to their liberty, their safety, and 
their manhood. That such an anti-strike law will be obeyed 
the labor leaders do not believe; more than that, they notified 
the defunct industrial conference in Washington that their 
men were getting out of hand and were beginning even now 
to talk strike. Since that time strike discussion has gone on 
vigorously. The farmers, also, are far from pleased at the 
prospect of the railroads reverting to the old status, though 
it is not certain what the action of their three national 
bodies will be. As for the Railroad Administration, it is 
widely believed in Washington that it would heartily wel- 
come a further delay in the return of the roads, if only be- 
cause it would get a fairer chance, even in the face of a 
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grave coal strike, to show precisely what it is achieving. 

But, if the railroad owners are wise, they will themselves 
urge adelay. It is admitted by their advocates that the rail- 
roads will need not less than a billion dollars a year for the 
next five years with which to make the necessary replace- 
ments and provide new rolling-stock. Where can it be ob- 
tained today? The railroad owners say that it can be had 
only by a further increase in rates and by a government 
guarantee of interest ranging from five and one-half to nine 
per cent. But that further increase in rates inevitably 
means a further increase in the cost of living, for Mr. 
Walker D. Hines, the Director General of Railroads, has 


himself stated that if it becomes necessary to raise $300,- , 


000,000 in additional rates, the consumer will be mulcted at 
least $1,500,000,000. Granted that Congress will go so far 
as to guarantee a fixed return upon the stocks and bonds of 
the railroads—the amount of expenditures and the book- 
keeping to be in the hands of the railroads—it is by no 
means clear that the billion dollars needed annually can be 
obtained. As for the increase in rates, the lowest figure 
cited is twenty-five per cent.; there are those who believe it 
must be forty per cent., and some few think that it will be 
fifty per cent. What will such an increase do to the volume 
of business obtainable? What effect will it have in the way 
of curtailing shipments and of stimulating the motor-lorry? 

Again, the Railroad Administration has played fast and 
loose with the previous routing of freights. Some weak rail- 
roads have lost almost their entire freight traffic, being used, 
for example, for the return of the empty cars which were 
rushed to the seaboard with troops, supplies, and munitions. 
It is currently believed that, even if large regional groups 
are formed at once, many of the weaker railroads will go 
into receivers’ hands just as soon as they pass out of govern- 
ment control. With all the other evils which have followed 
our plunge into war, this is no time to invite a “financial 
catastrophe,” which Senator Cummins on November 3 said 
we should witness if the railroads were returned “without 
adequate legislation.” So strongly did he feel this danger 
that he threatened to seek the displacement of the treaty in 
order to secure railroad legislation. 

The Nation is for such a three-year “moratorium” if only 
because of the last-named reason. But believing as it does 
that the Plumb plan, however faulty in detail, points the way 
to a new and democratic reorganization of the railroads, it 
naturally is anxious for a longer period during which the 
proposal can be more carefully studied and laid before the 
whole people. We are aware, of course, that attacks upon 
it grow in numbers. Mr. Sisson, of the Guaranty Trust 
Company, insists that it is not democratic but socialistic; 
“a scheme for class rule and class profiteering.” The rail- 
roads should not, he declares, “be delegated to any selfish 
class.” Seeing that there has been no industry in America 
which of late years has been more selfishly managed than 
the railroads by. two or three small groups of men in Wall 
Street, or any that has been half so autocratically managed, 
we are not in the least impressed. The Plumb plan may 
prove not to be the way out, but for ourselves we prefer to 
try it rather than to see the Government return the railroads 
to the handful of men who so utterly mismanaged them and 
brought them to the verge of collapse before the Government 
took them over; who now demand that the Government shall 
pay for all their_future mistakes, mismanagement, and cor- 
ruption, by guaranteeing the dividends—even upon a plun- 
dered Rock Island or a gutted New Haven. 


The Nation 


- 
Gustav Pollak 

Y the death of Gustav Pollak in Cambridge on Novem- 

ber 1, American scholarship has suffered a grievous 

loss, while The Nation has been deprived of one of its 
oldest contributors, and the most loyal and devoted of its 
friends. For years one of its staff, until he gave all his 
time to the editing of Babyhood, Mr. Pollak never ceased to 
regard himself and his scholarly pen as in The Nation's 
service. This was in part due to his regard for Wendell 
Phillips Garrison, for forty-one years its literary editor 
and for more than half those years its guiding spirit. 
Between these two men there existed a friendship so com- 
plete, so devoted, and so rare as to make any attempt to 
characterize it seem an intrusion. The one of rugged, un- 
compromising, New England Abolition stock, the other 
born of Jewish parentage in Vienna, there was not the 
difference of a hair’s breadth between them in their pro- 
found American patriotism, their sound liberalism, their 
intellectual honesty and courage, their deep learning and 
unswerving devotion to scientific truth. To both these 
men The Nation owes a debt long since beyond repayment. 
Of Mr. Garrison it has been written that he was a man 
“learned and humble, peaceable but quite unafraid, a soul 
freed and possessed in quiet’; and the same words apply as 
well to Gustav Pollak. The very depths of his learning 
produced that modesty which prevented a wider fame. His 
knowledge of German literature was encyclopedic and of 
American hardly less profound. No one wrote with such 
authority about the Austrian drama or Austrian poetry 
and no one knew better the political questions and the po- 
litical history of the ill-fated Dual Monarchy; it was emi- 
nently fitting that the Government should have called him to 
its service during the war that he might edit and collate 
for it from the Austrian press the significant news of what 


‘ was going on in that enemy country. These were but two 


of the numerous fields in which he felt the desire to express 
himself. He was equally at home ir. American politics. Like 
Carl Schurz, he wrote with amazing clarity and purity in 
the tongue which he did not acquire until he was nineteen 
years of age, and then mastered in twenty-four months. 

It was, of course, of profound influence upon Mr. Pollak’s 
life that he became allied by marriage with three great 
men of learning, Michael, Louis, and Angelo Heilprin, to 
whom again The Nation owed much of the reputation it 
acquired under Mr. Garrison for literary accuracy and 
breadth of information. To their memory Mr. Pollak com- 
posed his volume entitled “Michael Heilprin and His Sons”; 
to the list of his writings must be added “Franz Grillparzer 
and the Austrian Drama,” “International Perspective in 
Literary Criticism,” and “The House of Hohenzollern and 
the Hapsburg Monarchy.” Up to the time of his death, he 
was at work upon a book of his essays which it will shortly 
be the proud privilege of The Nation Press to publish, and 
it is to him that The Nation owes the solid volume entitled 
“Fifty Years of American Idealism,” which contains the 
history of its first fifty years, 1865-1915, illuminated by his 
own clear and discerning comments. Biased, perhaps, that 
history was; no one could have been as much of The Nation 
as he and write impartially. As to the man himself, his 
breadth and liberality, his kindliness and scientific spirit 
endeared him to all who came into contact with him and 
profited by his true culture and spiritual nobility. 
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(Jualified Ratification: A Hope 


By AUSTIN HARRISON 


EW people in Old Europe know much about the reasons 

underlying American opposition to ratification of the 
League of Nations; the probabilities are that relatively few 
Americans understand the consequences to Europe of quali- 
fication. Yet the question is of cosmic importance. It is in 
the fullest truth world-decisive. 

First, the League. Now the European position is this. 
We admit the futility of the League, as it is, or rather as its 
projection hangs, as it were, on the thread of hypothesis, 
and socialists and all honest thinkers sadly recognize that 
the/League is a capitalist mechanism in control of Europe’s 
stomach. | We see with alarm its weakness in its inability 
to cope with the Rumanian predatory expeditions against 
a defenceless Hungary; with Polish imperialist campaigns; 
with pogroms of the Jews; with the financiers’ war against 
.the soviet system of Russia; even with a Poet who in his 
enthusiasm for Italy’s “sacred egoism” plays the Pirate 
conqueror of Fiume solemnly awarded to the Jugoslavs. 
There are countless other instances of League of Nations 
futility—Syria, for example, now to be handed over to 
France though every Arab in the place is bitterly hostile 
to this peculiar form of “self-determination” d@ la bayonet, 
and we fought the Mesopotamian War on promises of an 
Arabian democracy. There is Persia: or oil and military 
strategy. There is the peace itself, which defies every prin- 
ciple and concept of the covenant, a peace which broke the 
“open covenants” to make the old secret covenants of the 
past, only far more reactionary than the conquerors of 
Napoleon, and infinitely more vindictive even than its 
tmodel—Napoleon’s pace of Tilsit in 1807. 


All this, and more. Yet liberal European opinion hopes | 


that America will ratify. And for this reason. The League 
represents a new tribunal which cannot entirely fail; i.e., 
as a potential, it is worth having. This attitude is, of 
course, political; is frankly opportunistic, hopes not much 
but still hopes; and that for the nonce is reckoned good 
enough. These people argue that once the League gets go- 
ing it will stand. It will be able to adjust, to effect modi- 
fications, to adopt judicial views, in time even to re-create. 
Therefore the League should be tried; at any rate it would 
hold Old Europe up. 

This liberal attitude does not take into account the diffi- 
culties which start ab ovo. The chief difficulty is obviously 
the association of a league | of creation with a peace which is 
designedly destructive, so openly that the President of the 
French Chamber ‘styled it “France’s glorious revenge.” And 
this. All decisions have to be unanimous. That means ne- 
gation. If at Paris the Big Four found that they practically 
had to retire, lock themselves up, even to deliberate, imagine 
a League obtaining unanimity on anything! On all ques- 
tions affecting Germany, France’s veto will be automatic; 
on all questigns affecting Austria, Italy’s veto will be auto- 
matic, etc.’ Moreover, we have the cardinal flaw, that the 
* covenant has no power, whereas the peace has all the power 
—military, financial, and political. , 

Now the terms imposed in 1919 are reactionary beyond 
all comparison with those inflicted by the Holy Alliance 
after 1815, and they clash with the whole spirit of the 
covenant—nobody mentions the Fourteen Points here now, 


except on the music-hall stage. The one thing that is popu- 
lar in the covenant is the mandate, which is generally in- 
terpreted as a euphemism for polite annexation reinsured 
by the League. Cecil Rhodes never thought of that. The 
mandate is a godsend for all jingoes. It is plutocracy’s 
imperial blinkers. 

However, Liberalism swallows all objections, being afraid 
of—but this takes me to the core of the matter. Liberalism 
is afraid of labor, afraid that labor may assume power, may, 
horribile dictu, itself create a league of nations, which 
would be a very different thing from the League of Saints, 
or the World’s Holy Alliance, model 1919. Labor assuredly 
would at once remove the slave clauses of the peace, the 
clauses which empower a conquering nation to enforce na- 
tionality upon its victims, the clauses which treat peoples 
like chattels, and territories as military zones. The Saar 
Valley annexation is a clear point of vindictive annexation 
and, far more, of capitalistic slavery, for to work the mines 
Polish labor is to be imported and, of course, so settled as 
to be able to outvote the German nation when the time 
comes for the so-called plébiscite. Then there is the levy-on- 
capital fear. But enough. What liberalism fears is the 
result of failure on the part of America to ratify and back 
up a peace which liberalism knows to be evil, vindictive, 
and from any progressive standard reactionary in the 
extreme. 

Taking the cosmic or historical view, I write deliberately 
that modifications of the covenant would materially help us 
in Old Europe to recover our balance and perspective, ut- 
terly upset through five years of war and hate. At once 
we should have to think—always a good thing. At present 
politicians count entirely on America to back up all their 
misdeeds, but if America modified or qualified that support 
our politicians, too, would be compelled to return to sanity. 
Compelled is the word. For the truth is that conditions 
control, not men. It is finance which really will control 
Europe when Europe begins to face her economic problem, 
and what all politicians will find is that they cannot main- 
tain the vast armies necessary to hold down in subjection 
the artificial dislocations. What then? Politicians would 
have to think, that is all. They would have to reckon up 
the cost of the “sanitary cordon,” or military line. They 
would have to think of markets, trade, prices; they would 
have to consider whether it was worth while making the 
world safe for Armageddon the second—if America was not 
bound by contract to come in. That is the point. American 
blind ratification implies blind European ineaalien 
American intelligent modification implies at least dawning 
Rurepeen intelligence vot of which cofteening condivon a 
true league of nations might conceivably arise. 

If America ratifies unconditionally Europe is bound to 
the chaotic dislocations which even today are reflected in 
twenty-one points of war and a grand Balkanized Europe. 
If America sanctions the rebuilding of Europe under the 
military domination of Paris, Europe will remain a conti- 
nent of implacable hatreds, of chronic revolution, of mili- 
tarism. And she is so rebuilt. It is t controls the 
military line of Poles, Czecho-Slovaks, Jugoslavs, Ruman- 
ians; of all strange things—Catholic France as in the old 
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days of Louis XIV. So history repeats itself. Cromwell, 
whose life aim was Protestantism, crushed Spain to make 
the great military power of Louis XIV, who seized Alsace- 
Lorraine, which again Wellington refused to restore to the 
Germans in 1815. And now once more Europe is under a 
military Catholic domination dependent upon America; for 
of this you in the States may be certain, that your qualifi- 
cation of responsibility for European militarism would 
bring us back to earth quickly and decisively. 

What I mean is that we in Britain are not really de- 
lighted with Mr. Lloyd George’s “fruits”; for we are a 
sporting people and “revenge” is not our ticket. But the 
politicians wave the flag. We are so overjoyed over peace 
that few consider whether we have established conditions 
of war or not. We are in the glad time of the aftermath. 
American qualification would hit old scheming Europe in the 
wind, sis imeak POTWORNEezin to think, to consider 
whether we had not really better have a league of nations, 
instead of perpetual discord, but if America accepts uncon- 
ditionally no one will think at all—except labor, who will 
then perforce think doubly hard. And labor is the coming 
power, without all doubt. It is a question of helping us 7 
find our er equation peacefully or leaving us to 
reach it physically. America_is thus in the position of 
Solomon. If A j j n make Europeans think. 
If America does not care to think—well, neither will we. 
The consequences would be pretty fearful. The League, as 
it_is, has no power, cannot obtain a decision, must remain 
an ee what? Men want results today. 
We have not begun to face the bill. When we do, what? 

Intellectual Europeans cannot understand why the Presi- 
dent opposes modifications, seeing that it is a public secret 
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that he is profoundly disappointed with the results of Paris, 
that he nearly quitted Paris in disgust on one occasion; 
while his own entourage frankly admit that the covenant 
is futile, as it stands. We Europeans believe the President 
to be sincere, also that his scheme, if founded on principle, 
might become a great reality. That is why we hope that 
the Senate will qualify the American imprimatur, and so 
force us here to sense and sanity. It comes to this. The 
League, unless it has power to qualify, can accomplish 
nothing, but to obtain that power it must itself first be 
qualified by the one Power that can give it foundations of 
sincerity. If the world is not yet ready for such a scheme, 
good, let the League drop. Success will depend upon the 
American vote. 

Let America modify the covenant, and at once the conse- 
quences will be seen; they will not be harmful. On the 
contrary, Europe in turmoil and misery would soon seek 
President Wilson’s help, which he could then give—and 
give with some decent sincerity, thus leading to sure foun- 
dations. We had much better have our crisis and get it 
over than establish a league of hypocrisy plus permanent 
chaos. No doubt there would be a crisis and perhaps the 
fall of a few Governments. We could survive that cheer- 
fully. What really would be, historically and humanly 
speaking, disastrous would be America’s engagement to 
support unconditionally—that means unintelligently—a re- 
created Louis XIV Europe ordained by a covenant, which 
in itself means nothing but words of controversy to fence! 
with the conjectures of conjunctures. We look then for your 
intelligent qualification on the principle of a rea) covenant 
or no covenant. In the long run even Louis XIV will be 
glad of the lead—of a little sincerity. 


Political Chaos 


By J. RAMSAY MACDONALD 


London, September 15 
HOEVER cares to make pretty historical parallels, 
especially if he has a scriptural inclination, probably 
thinks of the days of Noah when he glances at English 
society at the present moment. It is gay, it is extravagant, 
it is enjoying itself. In its heart it has forebodings. It 
takes a passing interest in production, but generally only 
to anathematize workmen; it grumbles at its taxes, but 
knowing that there are more to come, and as there are a 
good many “Bradburys” (Treasury notes issued on no basis 
of precious metals or wealth of any kind except the credit 
of the nation) in our people’s pockets, it refuses to antici- 
pate the coming troubles; a few write doleful letters to 
The Times, or, like the Duke of Northumberland, one of 
our greatest owners of coal-bearing land, rage from the 
platform and issue rather stupid but none the less signifi- 
cant leaflets on Bolshevism, “direct action,” nationalization, 
and other hair-raising topics. But society, in‘ the mass, is 
waiting and is making the best of things, denying itself 
few luxuries except those that cannot be had, having gone 
through a most pleasant shooting and golfing season, and 
altogether drowning the memories of the war in “marrying 
and giving in marriage.” 
But in the places where Fate sits imperturbably working 
out its designs much is happening. In politics, the series 
of bye-elections has deprived the Government of any little 


shred of political or moral authority which stuck to it after 
its triumph last December, and as I write the air is full 
of rumors of a new election, of new coalitions, of broken 
political friendships cemented and cemented friendships 
broken. I believe an early election to be inevitable, though 
not perhaps this year. Representative government can be 
abused, but then, like a mishandled machine, it will not 
work. Mr. Lloyd George in December got a majority, but 
did not get a Parliament except in name. Nothing in mod- 
ern times has done so much damage as our last election to 
the moral respect and authority of democracy, and some- 
thing must happen soon to make a fresh start. Nothing 
can do that but an election. 

Meantime, the question is: Who is to fight? The coali- 
tion gets more and more disjointed and steadily dissolves 
into its varied parts. But our Prime Minister remains, re- 
sourceful, tricky, demagogish, ready to attach himself to 
any popular movement that is creative, distrusted by most 
people and yet recognized by all as being by no means at 
the end of his tether. As the country has no definite opin- 
ions and is settling down to pursue no definite policy, the 
peculiar genius of Mr. Lloyd George keeps him still at the 
center of the stage and retains for him the support of all the 
interests that are afraid of too great a change. Still, while 
they support him, they do not feel secure. Their backing 
is of the nature of a gamble which they hope will come 
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out all right. He may command them to jettison some of 
their cargoes, but they hope he may save their ship. 

The Prime Minister, however, must have an organized 
following. At the last election he had the use of the whole 
Conservative organization and a good part of the Liberal 
one as well, and practically the whole press. Now the Con- 
servative organization is doubtful. It is no secret that 
keen Conservative politicians are sulky and suspicious. They 
wish a different type of man. Liberal associations do not 
trust him except where they are dominated by coalition 
Liberal members of Parliament, and hardly a week passes 
but one or other of these utters threatening criticisms. 
Thanks mainly to the feebleness of the parliamentary Labor 
party, the free Liberals and their leader, Sir Donald Mac- 
lean, have strengthened themselves considerably, and though 
I doubt if Mr. Asquith has improved his personal position 
in the country, the political section to which he belongs has. 

But amongst the average people, there is a feeling that 
all the old parties are more or less discredited. There lies 
the opportunity of the Labor party. Its failure in Parlia- 
ment has reduced its respect there until it is impossible to 
meet a dozen members who will praise it. For this reason 
the active Liberal politicians who have come over to labor 
have joined the Independent Labor party and not the indi- 
vidual section of the Labor party. However, the failure 
which has weakened the party in Parliament and amongst 
keen politicians has rather helped it amongst ordinary peo- 
ple. The party has been negative; it has raised no awkward 
question; it has disturbed no one’s equanimity. Therefore, 
at a time when the most powerful political emotion is not 
concerned with policy but with a general loss of confidence 
and with a feeling that something new should be tried, a 
dark horse which has excited interest is perhaps the best 
thing to draw miscellaneous support. 

The attitude of the press to the party repays careful 
study. As a whole, the press accepts the possibility of a 
Labor government. But it wants that Labor government to 
be a thing of its own making. It therefore continues to 
oppose all the characteristic and essential points of a labor 
programme, like nationalization and the conscription of 
wealth, and continues to hold up the bogy of Bolshevism 
and “direct action.” Thus it keeps the whip hand on the 
fears of the people and disturbs their complete confidence in 
a Labor government. At the same time, whilst carrying 
on a ceaseless vendetta against certain labor leaders, like 
Mr. Smillie, who is far and away the ablest and the most 
untarnished-minded of the purely trade union leaders of 
our day, it selects others like Mr. Clynes, who is a man of 
: pretty and easy speech but of no power of judgment or 
action, for as ceaseless praise. This is the best game that 
can be played at present. If successful, a Labor govern- 
ment would be returned on unstable opinion, would be 
manned by men who would be feeble in action, and would 
speedily be overtaken by the same fate as is now overwhelm- 
ing the coalition. It would also probably secure a divided 
Labor party with the active men in the constituencies on 
one side and the parliamentary majority and management 
on the other. Thus, such a labor government would be but 
the prelude to a conservative rule of at least a quarter of 
a century in this country. That is undoubtedly the definite 
design of a section of very clear-headed politicians in this 
They are deliberately working for the situation 
“Heads, I win; tails, you 


country. 
which will enable them to say: 
lose.” 


So much for the definite alignment of parties. But there 
is still the possibility of a new coalition, and at the time of 
writing, rumor is busy about this. Now I must return again 
to Mr. Lloyd George. His great chance is to effect some 
electoral combination which will put political machinery at 
his disposal. He will have a remnant of Liberal associa- 
tions, and he will have the allegiance of some of the coali- 
tion Liberal members. But will he have the Conservatives? 
I doubt it, as I have said. In any event, he is not likely 
to trust to them alone. He once said that he was too wide 
awake to make Mr. Chamberlain’s blunder in that respect. 
I am certain that his eye is upon the Labor party. We 
shall hear from him more speeches like that which he de- 
livered at the City Temple on brotherhood two days ago. 
He has the moral flare of the Celt, and there are many 
people who read moral declarations as though they were 
political programmes. The mass of active trade unionists 
and Labor politicians will not be influenced. He has de- 
ceived them too often. If, however, a Lloyd George-Labor 
coalition were formed it would rend the Labor party in 
twain. I think, however, that the Labor party will fight 
an election with free hands, and will wait on the results 
before committing itself to any policy of coéperation. The 
Parliament that will be returned will be one of groups, the 
solid parties being Conservative and Labor, and the number 
of free members will be unusually large. 

At the moment the only active political propaganda car- 
ried on in the country is by the Labor party, but nine-tenths 
of this is from Independent Labor party platforms which 
are busier than ever they have been and which have been 
greatly strengthened by recent Liberal defections. The 
Liberals are now to make a beginning of their own, but I 
hear that the meetings which they have held have not been 
conspicuously successful. On Labor platforms, Russia has 
been far and away the most popular subject, and for some 
time, except for such topics as profiteering, domestic condi- 
tions have had wonderfully little attention paid to them. 

The explanation is that something more internal has been 
demanding the attention of the party. Wars are always 
followed by revolutionary conditions. During the war the 
Government menaced labor with bounce (as in its Muni- 
tions Act) and faced it with cowardice (as in the 10 per 
cent. increase in wages near the end of the war). This en- 
couraged all the revolutionary elements in trade unionism. 
Then the election came, and the low appeal made to the 
people, the balderdash which was swallowed, the mob tem- 
perament which determined the issues, held up democracy 
to contempt. Hence, for a time, there arose a “dictator- 
ship of the proletariat” movement. It never knew exactly 
what it wanted, but it was a good protest in which the 
younger trade unionists were prepared to join. Its definite 
issue was a flood of opinion in favor of “direct action.” The 
supporters of this movement were divided into two sections. 
There were those, never numerous, who wish to substitute 
“direct action” for “parliamentary action.” And there were 
those who wished to supplement the latter by the former. 
This latter was, on the whole, the position of the Independ- 
ent Labor party; this was the view of the Labor party con- 
ference at Southport; this, I think, would have won a ma- 
jority at the Trades Union Congress just concluded in 
Glasgow had the issue been put to it. The Independent 
Labor party’s position is quite clear. Parliament is only 
Parliament when it is representative. This Parliament, 
is, however, not representative; therefore, for the defense 
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of representative government, mass democracy is entitled 
to act, first of all, on great issues like the unconstitutional 
war against the Russian Government, and in the next place 
to bring down the government and compel it to go to the 
country again. Thus, “direct action” is only part of politi- 
cal action. 

There were also two sections of the opposition to “direct 
action.” Some declared for a kind of divine right of any 
Parliament to demand obedience whilst it was a Parliament, 
and unwittingly revived the Leviathan state of Hobbes. They 
described “direct action” as being “unconstitutional,” “ille- 
gitimate,” and so on, basing themselves on principle. The 
other section was more careful not to commit itself to such 
an impossible position, and contented itself by pointing out 
that the “mind of direct action” was a dangerous thing to 
encourage; that the practical difficulties in its way were 
all but unsurmountable; that an active political propaganda 
resulting in crushing government defeats at bye-elections 
would do what “direct action” was designed to do and 
would, at the same time, lead democracy to a rational and 
responsible frame of mind. There was, indeed, very little 
difference between these and the Independent Labor party, 
and the combination of these two now controls Labor opin- 
ion. The position is therefore as follows: Working-class 
leaders, both in politics and industry, have behind them a 
revolutionary ferment which is producing abnormal trade 
union activities, declining to be put in chains by Whitley 
councils or even by agreements of a national kind between 
capital and labor, and demanding direct control of the con- 
ditions of industry. Like all revolutionary movements it 
has its bad features. It will not accept necessary discipline, 
it is apt to be sectional and local, it fights for its own hand; 
but these features tend to disappear. 

Its practical positive achievements have been plentiful. It 
has raised the standards of wages and shortened hours of 
labor, and if these, when the balance is struck, by including 
their effect upon prices, are not nearly so great as they 
appear upon paper, they are considerable, nevertheless, and 
have pegged out claims which will have to be considered in 
the final settlement. Their influence upon profiteering, 
housing, and other social legislatioa has been very consider- 
able, and if today we are swinging on to better lines of 
Russian policy and the Allied Council in Paris is beginning 
to show a glimmer of common sense in this respect, this is 
almost wholly due to the threats of “direct action” made 
particularly through the Triple Alliance by the miners and 
the railway servants. The election of last December en- 
couraged the government to engage in all the follies of the 
possessors of a blank check given by fools; the threat of 
“direct action” stopped the complete cashing of the check 
and warned the government that it would have to deal with 
men in authority who regarded it as entitled to no respect. 

No sooner was there an appearance of settlement of 
Russian affairs than a new reason for maintaining an 
armed trade unionism was given. The events of the Coal 
Commission are now well known. The recommendations of 
the Sankey report are equally well known. Mr. Bonar Law 
stated in the House of Commons that he had never commit- 
ted himself to the Sankey report and quoted his carefully 
chosen and hedged words as a proof of that. Verbally, he 
may have a case; actually, he has none. He gave the miners 
to understand that the government would accept the gen- 
eral decisions of the commission, and if the miners deceived 
themselves, Mr. Bonar Law cannot be acquitted of the 


charge of being a party to the deception. This has raised 
the question of nationalization in an acute form, and has 
unfortunately linked with it a renewed feeling of contempt 
for the government. Mr. Lloyd George’s attitude is re- 
garded as being a surrender to exploiting interests, and is 
classed with his failure to deal with profiteers. Hence, on 
every Labor platform today instance after instance is being 
given of huge dividends being paid by companies, enormous 
issues of bonus shares from reserve profits, over-capitali- 
zation into which war profits are being sunk to remain a 
permanent charge upon normal industry. The political cry 
of nationalization has thus become a conflict between in- 
dustrial capital and labor, and trade unionism as such is 
to range itself in the armies fighting for its settlement. 
That is the view of the Trade Union Congress; that gives 
significance to the congress. The government, if pressed, 
may decide to make nationalization an election issue. If 
so, labor will be united as labor has never been before, 
and the issue of a class struggle will be raised with a bald- 
ness which it has not assumed hitherto in this country. 
Meanwhile, the Miners’ Federation awaits the closing up of 
the ranks of labor round about it, and is content with its 
triumphs at the Trades Union Congress. The new president 
of the Parliamentary Committee is Mr. J. H. Thomas, who, 
whatever his own opinions may be, is the chief official of a 
union which will undoubtedly back the miners in either 
industrial or political action. But Mr. Thomas himself 
belongs to the center in the controversy over “direct action,” 
and if events force it, he will know how to use his position. 

Such is the chaotic state of Great Britain today. The 
dangers we are facing are critical and concern our future 
existence at its most vital point. Observers must not for- 
get, however, that it is the natural condition after a war, 
though it has been deplorably worsened by the special] short- 
comings of Mr. Lloyd George’s genius, nor must they forget 
that it is the unsettlement of a transition time and that, 
hidden under the surface disturbance and beaten down by 
its noise, are great constructive ideas and leaders of much 
moral and personal authority. At any moment, the hidden 
thing may come to the surface. It is a time for coéperation. 
This is being dinned into our ears, but under conditions and 
from mouths that secure little response for the appeal. The 
mistake lies here. The codperation that is asked for is 
that of servitude. The rulers wish to remain rulers and 
to attach labor to themselves. They wish for coalition 
which will compel men to support everything done by the 
joint rulers. Labor has had its warning against that, and 
if it went back to that Egypt it would go, as I have said, in 
rents and tatters. The codperation that is required is that 
of honest and responsible men, holding different views, put- 
ting their ideas into a common pool, fighting out their 
differences under conditions which will not damage national 
well-being. That, the authorities will not have; that, the 
press is doing its best to prevent; that is a true policy of 
national unity, but what is wanted by those in the position 
to make their will effective is a unity which preserves the 
essential features of the status quo, from personal diplo- 
macy to profiteering, modified, maybe, but vigorously there. 

So the strike and unsettlement, the gamble and the drift 
continue, and we must content ourselves by hoping that a 
general election will give the nation a better government, 
will restore some means of reason to Westminster, some 
moral authority to Parliament, some trust in representative 
democracy, and open up a new chapter in our national life. 
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The Furnaces 


By WILLIAM J. FIELDING 


AM on the night shift. Twelve hours of wrestling with 

the molten mass of iron in a temperature that ordinary 
thermometers are not made to register fags one out. Yet 
it is hard to rest on a sticky summer’s day in a hot bed 
that was occupied the night before. So I spent three hours 
this morning in an easy chair in Jake’s saloon. “Jake the 
Painter” they call him, although he is not an artist, nor a 
dauber. But his basement is cool, and the musty smell of 
ale and beer is soothing to a man who has breathed fiery 
air the night before. I had several beers, and then turned 
into bed, tired and sleepy, quite unmindful of the heat. 

It was a restless sleep. And I awoke suddenly in a daze, 
lathered with perspiration, my brain reeling like a spent 
top. The dream was what upset me. I dreamed about 
Steve Brodsky, the big Pole who only last week was buried 
under a carload of iron ore in the stockhouse. Nobody saw 
him get it or knew just how it happened. He went to fill 
his iron push-cart and did not return. We found the cart 
near the freshly dumped ore—it was too near. We all 
knew something had happened, and started to dig. I un- 
covered his foot first, and tried to pull him out, but his 
boot came off, and then his stocking. His foot was still 
warm, but white as chalk under the dirt. It was ghastly— 
that bare, limp foot sticking out of the ore-pile. . . . Less 
than half an hour ago we rolled our cigarettes together 
out by the scales. I still can see him puffing intently to 
get a light just before the flame flickered out. And now.... 

We shoveled like madmen, even though it was hopeless. 
But it took our minds off Steve, and we removed tons of 
ore from his crushed, lifeless body. He was broken and 
battered beyond recognition. His bare foot was all that 
looked natural—and peaceful. His face, his whole head was 
mutilated horribly by the ore that fell upon him. Even 
his hands, calloused and grimy, were bruised and covered 
with dirty blood. But his foot still looked like a part of a 
human being. 

I dreamt that when we got him on the stretcher he 
moved. It was uncanny, and I was all worked up. Then 
I awoke, dazed and bewildered. I was glad to be awake, 
so that I could think, and calm myself. Of course, it 
wasn’t so. ... 1 knew he did not move!... 

Most of the time I work around the iron-hole in the 
cast-house. Long Jim Harwood is my partner. He is the 
strongest man at the plant, a rough and ready character, 
but a good sort when you understand him. Jim can do as 
much work as two ordinary men, and not blow about it 
either, which is unusual for a big fellow. But he will not 
stand to have it rubbed in. When a new Tech-school boss, 
imbued with class-room notions and ideas of Taylorized 
efficiency, comes to supervise us, with his strange combina- 
tion of theories and ignorance, it takes Jim to set him 
right. He knows the whims and ways of a blast furnace 
as a born hostler knows a horse. And in his crude way he 
knows something of human nature, too. 

Jim is a bear in a rough-house scrap and can wade 
through his weight in wild cats, but he is not a bully. They 
say before he got stiffened up by hard work and youthful 
dissipations he was a modern gladiator. We are the only 
two white men in the cast-house. . . . The rest are Poles, 


Slavs, Finns, Letts, and Bohunks. Even the foundry fore- 
man is a Hunkie, American born. But he uses us right. 
All the foreigners respect us, though—Jim because of his 
fighting prowess, and me because I talk their lingo, I 
guess. I can swear in six languages to perfection. Three 
I speak with fluency in a general way. And in the others 
I can make myself understood, more or less, but when at a 
loss for words I can always curse without hesitancy like 
a native.... 

Twice each shift we tap the furnace, breaking through 
the crust of clay and half-chilled iron. First we bore with 
a sharp steel drill and then pound away on the long iron 
bars that are forced into the reservoir of molten metal. It 
comes meekly creeping through the new-made hole, when 
things go right, a little stream of vivacious golden fluid, 
soft, serpentine, gently surging with life, and fascinating 
to look upon. We coax it along with wooden poles, and 
tease it with our proddings, which it grows to resent, and 
becomes angry, snapping and snarling at the provoking 
sticks, devouring them at the point of contact. 

It takes a sudden spurt. The stream gushes forth into 
a volume, scolding and steaming, roaring and hissing, all 
the while eating out a larger passageway through the con- 
fining walls of its egress. No longer meek, it strives to 
conquer, as if conscious of its growing power, and wallow- 
ing in its fury, with a hundred tons behind it urging it 
onward, pushing it outward, forward to freedom from its 
crucible prison. 

(Freedom! It has reckoned without its host. Man, who 
is the slave of men, is master of nature’s forces and har- 
nesser of the elements. He rises to conquer majestic, uni- 
versal agencies, in themselves irrepressible, irresistible— 
playing one against the other to their undoing and to his 
gain, until they capitulate at his feet. Man the master 
of infinite forces! Man the slave of finite men!) 

Onward from its crucible prison comes the surging flow 
of liquid fire. It is now a mass of golden fluid, no longer 
a soft, serpentine trickle, gently creeping, feeling its way. 
It becomes a current of luminous metal, a gushing stream 
of glorious amber, throwing sparks of boundless passion, 
rushing on, and on, and on. Revengeful for incarceration, 
it boils with rage, bitter with a hateful vengeance, and 
burning with a quenchless fury. So it sweeps on, remorse- 
less, carrying death in its golden touch, destruction in its 
liquid bulk; invincible, overwhelming, with visions to con- 
quer and despoil. 

But the traps are set. “Whom the Gods would destroy, 
they first make mad’’—so man has learned the moral well. 
Blindly rushing on and on, following the lines of least re- 
sistance, nature’s inexorable law, the molten mass is led 
into diverging channels, thus dividing its strength and 
destroying its unity, without which all is lost. Unsuspect- 
ing, it finds its way into inglorious molds craftily laid by 
the master mind that has harnessed the forces of nature. 
In its helpless isolation it chills into a new form. The 
spirit passes on. The passion dies. Again imprisoned, but 
in death impotent and unprotesting, it has passed through 
another cycle of existence in a universe of cycles that affect 
all matter. Once a proud, flaming, irrepressible fluid, pos- 
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sessing indescribable beauty, the embodiment of incalculable 
energy ... now a cold, mute, spiritless bulk, prosaic in 
form and name—pig-iron! 

Have you ever noticed it? Most people are so like the 
product they make, living effigies of their sordid output, 
fitting into the prepared grooves of their existence like the 
uniform cogs of a machine, moving only on schedule 
devised by custom and tradition, twin tyrants of the race. 
So they mechanically function, unyielding to reason, desti- 
tute of the unshackled spirit, devoid of the restless urge of 
originality, deprived of the divine spark of imagination— 
without a vestige of the inspiring visions that raise one 
above the parochial scale of the multitude, with its petty 
prejudices, its pathetic dogmatism, and its exaggerated no- 
tions of the importance of the little niche into which each 
of us is flung by the whim of fate. 

So I see them here—resembling men in outward appear- 
ance, but going through their daily grind like wound-up 
automata: mobile, yet static—articulate, yet mute—mostly 
cold, spiritless hulks, dull, sere, and visionless, unthrilled 
by the cosmic purpose, the products of their environment— 
admirable for producing pig-iron, but as for men—pig- 
men! ... 

Last Sunday there was another wedding at Wentzler’s 
Hall. It was the fourth in as many weeks, which is re- 
markable considering the queer antipathy of brides to the 
hot weather. John Buntz and Mary Penock were married 
this time, with all the ceremony of Hungarian tradition 
transplanted to alien shores. There were special decora- 
tions of flimsy varicolored bunting and wild ferns from the 
woods. Volk’s orchestra furnished the music, playing real 
Magyar airs and accompanying Hungarian folksongs be- 
tween the lively peasant dances. 

Everyone, free and informal, tried to grasp some straws 
of comfort from the baking atmosphere, all except the 
bride, whom custom had decreed to suffer in wedding gown 
and streaming veils—a sadly mimicked fashion-plate. The 
withered flowers drooped on the crest of her fulsome bosom, 
itself in the bloom of early summers and ripened by the 
primal urge that stirred within her latent being a passion 
thrill and subtle yearning. 

The bar was free and open to all. The cool drinks led 
the guests to forget the heat of the day and their tribula- 
tions of the past, as they did the trials in store for the 
féted bride and groom. John and Mary were not used to 
receiving such homage. They were plainly disconcerted. 
But they feigned to enjoy it. It would soon be over, and 
would never happen again. After all, wasn’t it wonderful? 
Confused by the whirling scene unfolding before their eyes, 
they hardly dared to realize that they held the centre of 
the stage and basked in the glow of the spotlight. They 
were showered with congratulations for a long and happy 
life and unmeasured married bliss by those who knew the 
phrases only as futile fiction. It was funny, too, the many 
children they had wished on them by infant-burdened 
parents! ... 

How strange it is that the passing years sap the romance 
of life as well as the beauty, and how the new inven- 
tions—labor-saving devices, they call them, and multipliers 
of wealth—have taken the color, the creative zest, and the 
novelty out of work, and left it a husk, a dead mechanical 
grind, a cut-and-dried function of physical drudgery, with- 
out a soul.... 

It seems but yesterday when, as a boy, on a late sum- 


mer’s evening, I sauntered down the cinder-dump between 
the cool, hazy woods and the oozy marshland, to see the 
grandest sight the eyes could behold. The ruddy sun, glow- 
ing with the satisfaction of a perfect day’s reign and un- 
questioned supremacy, had faded far below the horizon 
and left the visible world, glad at the soothing reaction, in 
the possession of quiet shadows, and under the lazy observ- 
ance of the retiring moon. Like an indelible picture, I can 
see the little dinky engine—proud and boldly self-assertive, 
vain as most small animated things are—struggling up the 
great bank of furnace refuse with the heavy cinder-tub, a 
clumsy crucible on wheels, brimming with its molten cargo. 

The trainman turned a lever and slowly the great iron 
tub listed to one side, disgorging its fiery contents down 
the side of the hill, like the fervent outpouring of a minia- 
ture voleano. The liquid fire that gushed from that gaping 
maw lighted up the slumbering heavens with a glow of 
exquisite beauty. The fluid mass spread into a gorgeous 
covering of soft-toned golden lustre, like a giant Oriental 
rug of untold value, woven by some master artist, a genius 
of the royal craft, for the mad Sultan’s harem. Gradually 
the gold turned to burnished copper, and slowly to an ashen 
gray, with only the field of vivid heat waves rising to re- 
mind one of the obliterated vista. 

One time when a loaded cinder tub was being pushed to 
its destination by the dinky engine, the molten charge ex- 
ploded in the crucible. The mass of liquid fire dropped 
like a torrent of hellish hail all about the little locomotive. 
The engineer and the two trainmen were burned to a crisp, 
like pieces of charred wood in human form, their features 
and flesh resembling mummies. And a young boy who was 
just riding on the train for fun was burned the worst 
of all. 

I was afterwards glad I had to cut wood that day and 
run errands, or I might have been with him, for he was 
my playmate. The other boys felt that way, too. We had 
never before seen death in this form—for a little boy. And 
for months we spoke of Eddie with hushed voices. It took 
a long while for the blow to wear off. A companion’s death 
before had usually meant some sickness, a crisis, the shock 
of his passing away, and then we solemnly gathered at his 
funeral and took a last look at our departed comrade, rest- 
ing peacefully, beautiful and white, like a piece of sculptured 
marble. But this—God!—this was devastating death, black 
and horrifying. 

It is too ghastly to describe, seeing men who had been 
toasted to a cinder and a boy who had been cremated alive 
by this unbridled fountain of fire that is the embodiment 
of such majestic beauty. But beautiful, spectacular things 
—geological, biological, and other—always have been dan- 
gerous and deadly. Now, thanks to man’s ingenuity, they 
run the lava-like fluid into a water cooler near the cast 
house, and dump the cold, dead ashes out on the cinder heap, 
or ship it away in cars for commercial purposes, like taking 
the by-products of the pig to market... . 

My dinner pail awaits. I must be up and going. The 
night shift men are tramping by, grim and svcolid soldiers 
of industry, drilled well into the discipline of their rank, 
respecting the status of their caste, marshalled for the 
ordeals of the siege—a campaign without thrill or enthusi- 
asm—that continues to the mortal end. A struggle with- 
out reward or glory on a field of countless casualties, in 
battles that bring the pain of wounds and injuries, or the 
eternal silence of death, but never, never victory! 
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The Rune Master 
By PADRAIC COLUM 


Arch-scholar they’ll call you, 
Kuno Meyer, 

One knowing the word 
Behind the word; 

Man of learning, 

And of the world too, 
Keen and polished. 
But who will tell them 
Of the blackbird 

That your heart held? 
On an old thorn-tree 
By a lonely rath 

You heard him sing, 


And with Runes you charmed him, 


Till he stayed with you, 
Giving clear song. 


He sang o’er all 

That Maravaun 

Told King Guiré; 

And he told you how 
Bran heard the singing 
Of a lovely woman 
And sailed for Faerie; 
And how slain princes 
Kept tryst with women 
Loved beyond 

The pain of death, 

In days when still 

The boat of Mananaun 
Bore towards Eirinn. 


Arch-scholar they’ll name you— 
Nay, Rune-master! 

You found in texts, 

Not words only, 

But Runes of old times, 
And when you spoke them 
A curlew cried 

Over grass-waste Tara; 

A cuckoo sang 

From the height of Cashel, 
And an eagle flew 

From Emain Macha. 


Océn, océn, 

That we'll see no more 

In the Eastern, or 

The Western worlds 

Your great head over 

The lectern bending 

Nor hear your lore 

By a pleasant fireside! 
Yet the Runes you read 
Have given us more 

Than the sword might win us: 
May kind saints of Eirinn 
Be beside you, 

Where birds on the Living 
Tree sing the Hours. 


In the Driftway 


HEN William Howard Taft said the other day in 
Baltimore that humanity was in the doldrums, The 
Drifter could not help feeling that the deponent was con- 
fused in his sea geography. Had he said we were on our 
beam ends in the Red Sea, or trying to weather Cape Fear on 
short tacks in the teeth of a gale, or dragging our anchors 
off the Barbary Coast, it would correspond more to what 
The Drifter has gathered from reading the headlines in 
the sporting extras. He thinks he can speak with authority 
of the doldrums, as that is the champion driftway of the 
world, and in the days when he was acquiring his reputa- 
tion in that respect by going down to the sea in deep-water 
windjammers, the name was applied to the nebulous zone 
about the Equator where one lost the North Atlantic trades 
before he picked up the breezes the other side of the Line. 
There one might roll about for days in the same spot with 
sails slatting, masts whining, halyards purring, blocks bang- 
ing; the air as humid by day as that of a Turkish bath; 
the stars so near and numerous by night that one could 
almost reach up and gather them by the handful; the Old 
Man fuming in his cabin at the delay; the crew longing for 
the pubs of Liverpool and consigning thrice daily to the 
Land of Brimstone the cook, along with all his burgoo, salt 
horse, and hard-boiled spuds. 
* x * * * 
R. TAFT’S experience has been different. When he 
was travelling man for T. Roosevelt and Company, 
Washington and Oyster Bay, he did not bother with wind- 
jammers, and about all the doldrums could mean to him was 
a night when he had to keep the electric fan going in his 
cabin, and a day when even lolling on deck in a steamer 
chair was too strenuous exercise. But this seems to tally 
even less well with present conditions in the world. Ahoy, 
Skipper Taft! Aren’t you out in your navigation? In this 
cloudy weather you must have failed to get a meridian 
altitude for many days, and if you are working out your 
position by Sumner-St. Hilaire, you are all askew. 
* x * * * 
O The Drifter our clipper ship does not appear to be 
dallying in the doldrums, but ploughing through the 
Roaring Forties under double-reefed tops’ls about four bells 
of the gravy-eye watch, an icy wind bellowing out frorn the 
region of the Horn, two feet of water in the lee scuppers, 
and a couple of men lashed to the wheel. The captain is 
below wrestling with his Bowditch and the Nautical Alma- 
nac; the second mate is on deck vainly hoping to get an 
azimuth of the sulking sun; the bo’s’n has just knocked the 
German senseless against the break of the poop, thumped 
the Chink over the head with a rope fender, and is threat- 
ening the Dago with the toe of his boot. The crew is dis- 
couraged, angry, and without confidence in its officers, but 
it has no intention of giving up the ship. Like all good 
sailors, these men have an infinite capacity for patience 
and hardship. They are ready still to follow any voice that 
they can trust, and to respond on the jump even though it 
thunder at the forec’s’le door in the dead of night: “Tumble 
out, the port watch! All hands tail on the main brace!” 
Ahoy, Skipper Taft! You are not in the doldrums. Get 
out your sounding machine and stand by with the lead! 
You are approaching the coast of a New World. 
THE DRIFTER. 
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Foreign Correspondence 
The British Railway Strike 


London, October 4 

ESS than a month ago the wicked men were the miners, 

and their demand for “direct action” was the first 
step, we were warned, on the road to national ruin. The 
super-bogy was their leader, Robert Smillie, whose Bolshe- 
vist policies were contrasted with the safe and sane coun- 
sels of such trustworthy guides as Clynes and Thomas. The 
election of Thomas as President of the Trade Unions Con- 
gress was welcomed as a sign that the British working-man, 
after all, was a steady-going and peace-loving fellow, in- 
capable of causing any anxiety to the defenders of the 
public order. But today it is Thomas and his followers that 
are “striking a deadly blow against the country’s life in 
the hour of the country’s need” and trying to impose 
their will upon the state by methods of “tyranny and 
oppression.” Never before, in so short a time, was an 
angel of mercy transformed into a fiend. 

Who is really to blame for the present crisis? Every- 
body. The “general community,” so ready to commiserate 
itself as the innocent victim of the strike, is partly re- 
sponsible for it. As long as it could get the services it 
wanted, it regarded with indifference the struggles of the 
railway man for an improvement of the deplorable condi- 
tions under which he has been working for years. Nothing 
short of a strike, or the threat of one, could suffice to wake 
up the travelling or shareholding public to the fact that 
anything was wrong. As long as there were plenty of com- 
fortable trains, running on time and paying satisfactory 
dividends, why should anyone trouble about justice between 
the employers and the employed? 

The railwaymen themselves, with all allowance for the 
sore trial of their patience, cannot escape blame for the 
suddenness of a decision which could not but threaten the 
whole organized life of the country with disaster. If they 
had only stayed their hands for a few days, there would 
have been time to instruct a public opinion hitherto ill- 
informed, and they would thereby have won to their side 
a multitude whom they have now alienated. 

But what shall we say of the Government? Nothing 
could have been more provocative than the policy it has 
pursued for many months past. It has dilly-dallied and 
dawdled, postponing the solution of urgent problems, and 
creating an atmosphere of suspicion and resentment which 
has grievously hampered the efforts of everybody who was 
working for conciliation. The men had good ground for 
the belief that the Government was controlled by malign 
interests that did not intend to treat them fairly. It had 
not even taken the trouble to master the relevant facts. Sir 
Robert Horne pleads that the country cannot afford to carry 
the burden that would be cast upon it by granting the men’s 
demands. It may be pointed out in reply that it seems 
able, at any rate, to afford the most lavish waste through- 
out the public service, to say nothing of seventy millions 
spent on intervention in Russia; that the Government has 
permitted a 100 per cent. rise in the price of coal in order 
that the miners should have their £4 or £5 a week, while 
the railways have added nothing to their goods rates since 
the beginning of the war and only fifty per cent. to their 
passenger fares; and that it is a question whether any 


industry may be legitimately carried on if its workers can- 
not be paid a decent wage. Whether such arguments count 
for little or much, we have now made the amazing dis- 
covery that the Government has no trustworthy figures 
to give as to the difference in cost between its own offer 
and the men’s demands. At the fateful conference on the 
eve of the strike, Sir Eric Geddes confessed, in reply to an 
inquiry by the Prime Minister, that he could not confirm 
the financial statement he had submitted, and asked for 
time to go into it again. The Government does not even 
know whether it has been running the railways at a profit 
or at a loss. Even The Times calls for a statement of ac- 
counts that the taxpayer can accept as beyond controversy. 

The whole story of the negotiations is the record of one 
blunder after another. It was a huge mistake to entrust 
so much authority in the matter to Sir Eric Geddes, whose 
“whispered aside” to the Prime Minister during the dis- 
cussion killed one of Mr. Thomas’s most hopeful attempts 
at a settlement. In estimating the effect of such incidents 
on the attitude of the men, we have to remember, as The 
Manchester Guardian remarks, “the psychological effect of 
many years of dealings with one of the most obstinate and 
dictatorial railway managers of the country.” If Sir Eric, 
in continuance, had shown during the negotiations one-half 
of the desire of Mr. Lloyd George to come to an understand- 
ing, there would probably have been no strike. The whole 
result of the conference was to leave upon the men’s minds 
the impression that the influences in control of the Gov- 
ernment were eager for a stand-up fight. ‘Never in all my 
history as a negotiator,” says Mr. Thomas, “have I met 
with such an insolent and overbearing temper as was dis- 
played in the conferences of last week.” 

This lack of tact—to put it very mildly—has been con- 
spicuous in the action of the Government ever since the 
beginning of the strike. First of all, there was Mr. Lloyd 
George’s declaration that the inspiration of the whole thing 
came from an anarchist conspiracy—an assertion as absurd 
as it was mischievous. It is refuted not only by the orderly 
behavior of the strikers, but also by the refusal of the 
leaders to enlarge the area of conflict by bringing in other 
unions that were restrained with difficulty from making 
common cause with them. In the same manifesto of Mr. 
Lloyd George there was also an inexcusable misrepresenta- 
tion of the reception by Mr. Thomas of his appeal for more 
time before a decision was taken. The men complain fur- 
ther of official statements, issued during the strike, which 
greatly exaggerate the number of trains being run and the 
number of strikers returning to work. Add to this the sus- 
picion aroused by the military activities against which so 
distinguished a soldier as Major-General Sir Frederick 
Maurice has made a public protest. The spectacle of troops 
with Lewis guns and steel helmets at Paddington station 
and 500 naval men—“volunteers” though they may profes- 
sedly be—employed on the North British and Caledonian 
railways does not assist conciliation. During the last day 
or two we have had the official order that the strikers are 
not to receive their pay for the last week they were at work 
—a step which may be technically justifiable according to 
the Law of Contract, but which is naturally interpreted, in 
the circumstances, as a new act of injustice. There is now 
the demand on the part of the Government that the strikers 
shall return to work as a condition of the resumption of 
negotiations. The effect of this upon the minds of the men 
can best be realized, as Mr. Thomas suggests, if one sup- 
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poses it had been the other way—if the railwaymen had 
demanded that the Government should stop its motor trans- 
port before they would agree to talk. 

In such a crisis as this there are two things that the 
country might reasonably expect from its Government. In 
the first place, it should see that all vital national needs 
are supplied—a duty that devolves upon it whether the 
emergency is caused by a strike, or an invasion, or an earth- 
quake. But at the same time it should leave no stone un- 
turned to bring about a satisfactory settlement. The first 
of these responsibilities it has so far discharged with ad- 
mirable zeal and ability. The second it has almost entirely 
neglected.. It might at least have summoned Parliament, 
which is now in recess and will not meet, in the normal 
course, until the 22d. The executive of the Railwaymen’s 
Union has been blamed by many for declaring a strike 
without first consulting its constituent members. The Gov- 
ernment is doing precisely the same thing when it ignores 
the Parliament from which it derives its own authority. 
There is nothing like a parliamentary debate for clearing 
up a tangled controversy, and widespread support has been 
given to the plea of Lord Robert Cecil and other prominent 
men that there should be no longer delay in utilizing this 
means of a settlement. Its practicability is all the greater 
because the protagonist of the men is himself a member 
of the House—this is the first strike, by the way, that has 
ever been led by a Privy Councillor—and their case could 
therefore be stated at first-hand. It is passing strange that 
Parliament should thus be treated as a nonentity by the 
very people who are most concerned to strengthen its au- 
thority as against the advocates of a soviet system or of 
“direct action.” 

The pressing need of the moment is the devising of some 
scheme that, while saving the face of both sides to the 
dispute, will do substantial justice to the railwaymen. The 
real question at issue is whether the men, especially in 
the more poorly paid grades, are to receive wages which, 
when allowance is made for prices, are a substantial ad- 
vance upon the pre-war standard; or whether their real 
wages are to be merely the equivalent of the wages they 
received in 1914 and lower than the real wages that muny 
of them are receiving today. The same question is going 
to arise in every other industry, and there is much to be 
said for The Westminster Gazette’s suggestion that some 
impartial authority, like the Industrial Council, should 
thresh out this whole matter of the relation of wages and 
prices, and work out a sliding scale for all trades. It can 
only be such a “peace without victory” that will ever free 
the country from the perpetual menace of chaos and revolu- 
tion. HERBERT W. HORWILL 
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Music 
Rachmaninoff and Prokofieff 


Te two Sergeis, Rachmaninoff and Prokofieff, and that 
youthful iconoclast, Leo Ornstein, have again broken their 
musical lances upon the New York public—this time within the 
same week; and again one realizes that the partisanship they 
arouse has a deeper significance than the mere friendly rivalry 
of three composer-pianists. It marks, in reality, the continua- 
tion of a conflict between two widely different points of view in 
creative art —a conflict that has grown all the sharper during 
the past few years, when the future has so rapidly become the 
present and men have been forced to see life as it is rather than 
as they want it to be. The conflict, in this instance, is all the 
plainer, because all three men are Russians. 

Rachmaninoff belongs to the old Russia—the Russia of the 
Romanovs, with its ardent romanticism and gorgeous pageantry, 
its dreams and fantasies and superstitions. The sighs and 
raptures of twenty years ago breathe through even his latest 
works; and though he always plays musically, he frequently 
displays a tendency to sentimentalize to an extent that not only 
borders on insincerity but often disturbs the continuity of his 
interpretations. This was noticeable throughout a programme 
that began with the Beethoven sonata, Op. 31, and ended with 
the Liszt-Gounod valse from “Faust”; and it gave a certain 
archaic quality to his style, so that even his own pieces seemed 
to have collected the dust of years upon their pages. Rach- 
maninoff has given us much that is beautiful, much that is 
picturesque; but little that has great depth. Passion is there, 
but it is the passion of the aristocrat, tempered by a certain 
habit of refinement, and expending itself without reaching any 
real climax. And because the era of aristocracy already seems 
far away, what he says to-day is merely the last word of a 
message that has already been delivered, and can only evoke 
images of the past. 

We are living so swiftly and so intensely just now that even 
the music of an Ornstein or a Prokofieff, which only last year we 
dubbed “futuristic,” has already become merged into our mental 
background. This is because both Ornstein and Prokofieff are 
realists, both are trying to depict life in all its phases. To do 
this, they have deliberately added ugliness to their artist’s 
creed of beauty, because ugly things, like anger and hate, are 
among the realities. Ornstein gave us the one this year; 
Prokofieff gave us the other last season in a group of moods 
called Sarcasms. Both obtained their effects by using sound 
as a painter uses his pigments—as a means to an end, rather 
than as an end in itself. The result is not always music, but 
it is singularly vivid in its characterization. 

Ornstein is a curious mixture of this realism and the physi- 
cal unrest that before the war found refuge in occultism, and 
musical expression in Scriabine. His is purely a religion of 
the senses, distilled through the imagination. As for his work, 
it is exceedingly impressionistic, often lacking in rhythm and 
clarity of outline. At times his playing is distorted by uncon- 
trolled outbursts of feeling; while again the tortured mask 
reveals an emotional intensity that the fingers fail to convey. 
All of this naturally tends to an absence of form and solidarity 
in everything he does, particularly in his interpretations of 
the classics. Indeed, this was so noticeable in his recent ren- 
dition of the Etudes Symphoniques of Schumann that they 
sounded almost unintelligible. Yet in spite of this, he is quite 
remarkable in his own compositions; and though he is not a 
Scriabine nor yet a Prokofieff, he has done something for the 
progress of his art. 

Prokofieff, on the other hand, is distinctly a product of the 
intellectual and elemental forces now in upheaval. There is a 
primitive simplicity and strength about him so strangely at 
variance with the complexities of modern existence that at 
first he is difficult to classify. The critics called him a Bolshe- 
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vist, and to carry out the simile proceeded to find in his playing 
and in his compositions all the bestiality lately associated with 
Bolshevism. But ugliness is not bestiality; and in spite of, or 
perhaps because of, the critics, the large crowds who came 
out of curiosity to hear ear-splitting noises and terrifying 
cacophonies remained to applaud vigorously the enchanting 
melodies, the exquisite nuances, the marvellous rhythmic effects 
evoked by the superb virtuosity of this tall, slim, blond young 
man. For if Prokofieff had never written a note he would have 
won distinction as a pianist, and possibly as a conductor. He 
has all the colors of the rainbow in his palette, a beautiful 
singing tone, abundant technique, and a rhythmical sense that 
is, to say the least, extraordinary. And with it all he conveys 
a sense of power that is overwhelming in its force, and would 
be almost unbearable were it not for those surpassingly lovely 
moments with which he constantly surprises us. 

In his own works, the dance element, more primitive than 
music itself, predominates. It usually predominates in the rest 
of his programmes, too, as in the last, when he presented the 
Three Country Dances by Beethoven, and Bach’s Fifth French 
Suite in G-major, which, also, consists of dance forms. Every- 
thing he touches has freshness and vitality as though he had 
blown away all that is merely gilt in civilization and had dis- 
covered life in its primordial simplicity. Whether he is the 
“Chopin of the future,” or only one more in the vanguard of 
truth, only time can tell; for it is the people, and not the critics, 
who make the ultimate decision. 

H. S. 


Drama 
The Theatre Guild 


HE Theatre Guild began its career last season with the 

presentation of a fantastic comedy, “The Bonds of Inter- 
est,” by the Spanish playwright Jacinto Benavente. The suc- 
cess of that first venture was small. Next the Guild undertook 
to give the public the wholesome bread of realistic art, and the 
brilliant success of “John Ferguson” serves, even after a dis- 
counting of its adventitious elements, almost to mark an epoch 
in the American theatre. It is, therefore, a little disheartening 
to the friends of the Guild to see them, in their third produc- 
tion, John Masefield’s “The Faithful,” return to the exploitation 
of the merely fantastic strain in dramatic literature. For it is 
a fact that the ventures of the insurgent theatre and of the art 
theatre in this country have constantly come to grief through 
their cultivation of the over-refined, the exotic, and the fanciful. 
From the play lists of our little theatres one would infer, if 
one knew no better, that the staple of the modern drama is the 
neo-romantic in its most tenuous and cloudy moods. It was not 
by such methods that the Théatre Libre and the Verein Freie 
Biihne revived and re-created the European theatre. Each 
began by presenting those foreign plays which most search- 
ingly interpreted the human problems of its immediate present, 
each saw and fulfilled its final mission by opening the theatre 
to the young revolutionaries of the native drama. These stages 
began with Ibsen and Tolstoi; they ended with Curel, Brieux, 
and Hauptmann. 

The success of those now historic undertakings was no acci- 
dental one. It was not by mere accident that the early audiences 
of “The Faithful” at the Garrick Theatre felt a perceptible 
estrangement and chill. The Greeks were right when they 
made the Muses the daughters of Memory. It is from memory 
that the creative imagination springs. The spiritual energy 
of the poet may indeed transform and creatively interpret the 
world. But it must be a world that he has originally seen and 
lived in. It must be founded on a soil that has known the 
tread of his footsteps and the moisture of his tears. He may 
project the elements of his experience, as Shakespeare did in 
“The Tempest” and as Goethe did in the second part of “Faust,” 


into a region unseen by any mortal eye. But the elements of 
his own experience, the vision of his own mind, the pang of 
his own heart must still be present there. What does Mr. 
Masefield deeply know of the feudal life of Old Japan? What 
experience of his own soul has he bodied forth through that 
shadowy and alien world? Pictures and translated legends 
caught his fancy, and from these pictures and these far-off 
echoes in another tongue he wove a pattern of ghostly lights 
and mimic passions. But he has not shared these passions and 
the tragedy has not been, in some ultimate sense, part of the 
tragic life of his own heart. The old Horatian tag with its 
sovereign common sense sums up the whole matter: 


Si vis me flere, dolendum est 
Primum ipsi tibi: tum tua me infortunia laedent. 

It is worth while to glance briefly at the fable of the play. 
By guile and force the crafty and unscrupulous daimio Kira 
takes possession of the narrow hills and woodlands of the 
daimio Asano. An envoy from the imperial court comes to that 
province. Partly through fear and enmity, partly because 
Asano will not stoop to bribery, Kira deliberately misleads 
him concerning the nature of the ritual by which an imperial 
envoy must be greeted. Asano thus becomes guilty of an in- 
voluntary sacrilege and is forced to commit hari-kiri. His 
exiled retainers, led by his counsellor Kurano, pledge them- 
selves to avenge the death of their lord. After devious wander- 
ings and on the very point of abandoning their purpose in de- 
spair, their opportunity comes and they slay Kira at the moment 
of his highest earthly power and triumph. The trouble with 
all this, for a contemporary audience, arises from the fact that 
the remoteness of the action is not redeemed by any warmth 
or reality of motivation. Kurano is at no moment conscious of 
any essential injustice in the coil of circumstance in which he 
and his friend are involved. To him the matter is a purely 
personal one. Asano has been killed. Therefore Kira must be 
killed. The same is true of the humbler retainers who abandon 
their wives and children, not in order to bring a little more 
justice into their world, not to prevent such things, not to pro- 
test against tyranny through Kira’s death, but simply to kill 
him to even the score. Nor is it true, as may conceivably be 
urged, that this is demanding a modern attitude of the ancient 
Japanese. The peasant wars of medizval Europe illustrate the 
dim but massive sense of general injustice that may fire humble 
and unlettered men. 

Granting, however, the purely personal and hence remote 
nature of this conflict, and disregarding, for a moment, the total 
absence of the poet’s deeper and more spontaneous energy from 
the execution of the play, the vexing question still remains: in 
what manner are these characters to behave? There is an im- 
pression current in the West that the Japanese are and, above 
all, historically were given to an extraordinary measure of 
stoical self-repression and continually sheathed their human 
impulses in the rigid forms of some prescribed ceremony. Mr. 
Masefield’s central incident and the exciting cause of his whole 
action, being concerned with a breach of ritual, deepens that 
impression. But so soon as we leave that incident, we are 
plunged into a loud, turbulent, and yet futile violence which 
accompanies us to the end. What is no doubt true is that both 
elements, the self-repression and the violence, exist in the his- 
tory and character of the Japanese people. But Mr. Masefield 
has not made the necessary synthesis; he has not derived both 
from some fundamental trait of that character. And he has 
not done so for the simple reason that he does not know enough. 
The play is not written from within the ethnic consciousness 
with which it deals. Sound and convincing art cannot arise 
from a contact so external. 

The players struggle painfully with Mr. Masefield’s unsolved 
problems. Mr. Rollo Peters, as Asano, gives an admirable per- 
formance. He is the impassive, stoical, gentle-souled Japanese 
aristocrat—a creature all silk and steel. He answers our pre- 
conception which is, however, quite untested by experience. Mr. 
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Augustin Duncan has been reproved for the boisterousness of 
his performance as Kurano. It is true that he is noisy and 
jerky. But he could make out a fair case for himself by ap- 
pealing to his author’s text. Mr. Henry Herbert is keen as a 
blade and subtle as a poison in the part of Kira. But again it 
is our untested preconception of an Oriental villain that wins 
our applause. The worthlessness and indeed the danger of all 
such preconceptions are among the most terrible facts of our 
time. Hence the poet here leads us into uncertainties of judg- 
ment which are fatal to any pleasure or any suspension of dis- 
belief. Mr. Lee Simonson’s scenery is of a deliccte beauty. 
Form and color are a more universal language than articulate 
speech. Only a people’s speech can lead us to its soul. Both 
Mr. Masefield and ourselves stand on the threshold of a gate 
to which we have no access. 


LL 
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The Press and the Siberian Situation 


By K. D. 


HE extent to which the American public is dependent, 

not only upon the censorship, but also upon news de- 
liberately repressed or released in the interests of political 
policy, was strikingly revealed in the recent sensational dis- 
patches from Siberia telling that an American soldier had 
been flogged by the Kalmikov Cossacks and that another 
had been murdered in Vladivostok. The public was taken 
unawares by a situation of which it had had no fore- 
knowledge, and which was all the more sensational because 
it came without any explanation of related and antecedent 
events. The flogging was not an unrelated or accidental 
happening. It had been preceded by many other incidents 
which, if less atrocious, were even more significant in re- 
vealing the conditions under which the American forces 
are operating in Siberia. Of these incidents our news 
“services” have told us nothing. Making all due allowances 
for the censorship and other obstacles, this silence is noth- 
ing less than a plain dereliction of duty on the part of those 
agencies upon which the public is depending for information 
concerning distant events of great importance. The pres- 
tige of American journalism sinks low when the people of 
the United States are forced to depend upon local Siberian 
papers for the news of their countrymen in Siberia. 

Not only do thé Siberian papers indicate the extent of 
the disaffection existing between the officials and military 
supporters of the Kolchak régime and the American forces, 
but they afford a background for the more sensational in- 
cidents which have recently found their way into the Ameri- 
can press. Elsewhere in this issue appear certain extracts 
from papers lately received in this country which throw 
light upon these incidents. The anti-American sentiment 
out of which they arise and to which they add fuel, are 
the commonplaces of the Siberian press. The Dalnevosto- 
chnoye Obozrenyie (Far Eastern Review) of Vladivostok on 
August 22, attributed the anti-American propaganda to 
“fear of the possible political influence of the United States 
on the fate of the Russian state; the fear the Right Wing 
has of American democracy, which looms up before the 
scared imagination of some of them as something quite near 
to Bolshevism.” There is also an economic motive, says 
this paper, “due to the fact that our native capitalists are 
no match for American capital, the best organized in the 
world.” The anti-American campaign is charged to “the 
secret intentions of the representatives of our private 
(Russian) financial and industrial capital,” who are alarmed 
by the American friendliness towards public organizations, 


“such as the codperative associations and municipalities.” 
An American loan of $15,000,000 to the codperatives, “‘is 
quite sufficient for private capital to view the Americans as 
an irreconcilable foe.” 

The Voyenny Viestnik (Military Herald), an official Kol- 
chak paper published at Vladivostok, presents a character- 
istic example of anti-American propaganda. A writer in 
this paper on August 29 developed the interesting theory 
that the extent of the aid rendered to Russia by the various 
powers depends not only upon their direct interest in the 
rehabilitation of Russia, but also upon the degree of their 
respective “cultural development.” Thus, “our old ally, 
republican France,” and England, are helping “not only by 
words but also by deeds”; while “democratic and republican 
United States is satisfied with passively watching events 
in Russia.” This is “very easily understood,” says this 
writer, “if we take into account the one-sided character 
of the American culture and the weak dissemination of 
humanitarian knowledge among the American people.” 
America joined in the European war because her industry 
was threatened by the blockade and the submarine war- 
fare, whereas she now remains passive “because the de- 
velopment of anarchy in Russia does not imperil her com- 
merce or industry.” 

The reactionaries attack the United States for an alleged 
sympathy with Bolshevism. On the other hand the liberals 
and socialists find our actions in Siberia coming far short 
of our democratic pretensions. The attempt by the Ameri- 
can Command to control the local Siberian press, excited 
equally the resentment of the conservatives as an infringe- 
ment of Russian sovereignty and the reproaches of the 
liberals and socialists as a violation of our professed 
liberality. 

Dalny Vostok (The Far East), a conservative paper of 
Viadivostok, on September 4, printed a letter which said in 
part: 

Once more we stand before a puzzle! In a country which has 
proclaimed the freedom of the press, a newspaper has been 
closed owing to the request of the representative of the most 
democratic government in the world. The newspaper was sus- 
pended for publishing an article which dared to criticise the 
behavior of some citizens of this democratic country. The 
demand of an American army officer caused the suspension of a 
Russian newspaper—Golos Primorya—which was not an an- 
archistic or rebel or monarchistic newspaper, but simply a Rus- 
sian newspaper which dared to speak out what was in 
everybody's thoughts. How can this violence against the press 
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be reconciled with the principles of even the American de- 
mocracy? How can this be reconciled with the declaration about 
non-intervention in internal affairs? To the mass of 
facts which have demonstrated to the Russians that promises 
and words do not square with deeds, a new fact has been added. 

The democracy which asks us to look upon it as a 
model, recognizes summary punishment for a free press. This 
means that the declaration is but empty words which cannot be 
trusted. Russians know that sentimentalities have no 
place in politics. But Russians also know beyond doubt 

that a nation of a hundred and fifty millions, whose 
culture has spread through one-sixth of the globe and which 
has dictated its will to many others, will never be reconciled 
to a position which deprives it of its own will and its historic 
rights. Every far-sighted nation should therefore prefer to 
count Russia among its friends, and not among its enemies. 
Did the representatives of the United States have time to 
think of this? 

Commenting upon the same incident, Dalnevostochnye 
Obozrenyie of September 3, said: 

The range of questions which the press is allowed to discuss 
is getting narrower and narrower. It has gone so far that 
the public expression by one or another newspaper of an opin- 
ion about one of the Powers represented in Siberia results in 
unpleasant consequences. The Golos Primorya has 
suffered severe punishment. By an order of the commandant 
of the Vladivostok fortress this newspaper was suspended for 
publishing the feuilleton “Yankee.” Before the official suspen- 
sion, the editorial office of the newspaper was visited by the 
chief of the American militia, Johnson, and by several American 
young men, who demanded an explanation from the editor in 
a most unacceptable manner and threatened him with arrest. 
. The Americans, contradicting the principles which they 
profess, acted as if they were free to regulate the internal life 
of Russia. Such actions cannot lead to the strength- 
ening of the moral reputation of their authors. 

Even the moderately liberal elements in Siberia seem to 
have become disillusioned regarding the whole business of 
intervention. According to the Nasho Dyelo, a Right 
Menshevik paper of Irkutsk, July 29, only the monarchist 
parties continue to support intervention. All Socialist and 
bourgeois liberal parties are opposed. Most conspicuous 
and significant is the outspoken opposition to intervention 
of the Otyechestvyennya Vyedomosti (Fatherland Record). 
This prominent Cadet paper is the organ of Mr. Byelorus- 
sov, who was appointed by Admiral Kolchak last May to 
head the commission for drafting an election law for the 
preposed All-Russian National Assembly. In a recent series 
of articles it warned against the evil consequences of for- 
eign intervention. Referring to these articles, Nasho Dyelo 
says: 

It showed that a government supported by foreign bayonets 
could not be a national government and could not lead in 
the regeneration of the nation; that such a government would 
be associated in the minds of the people with foreign invasion, 
the consequences of which would seriously affect the future of 
the nation; that even the capture of Moscow by the force of 
foreign bayonets would in no way guarantee the regeneration 
of the state, but that, on the contrary, the presence of an alien 
force would only strengthen the anarchy which would flare up 
immediately upon the withdrawal of the foreign troops. This 
very fact would tend to prolong the stay of the foreign troops 
in the country, and a prolonged stay of these troops and their 
use against Russian citizens could not help affecting the very 
being of the nation. 

These quotations plainly show how unwelcome to Siberians 
is our so-called aid. In the face of such evidence, what ex- 
cuse can be given for the failure to withdraw our troops? 


Documents 


The American-Siberian Controversy 


HE following statement, communicated to the Allied 
and American Command in Siberia by the Central 
Bureau of the Far Eastern Committee for the Defence of 
the Fatherland, is taken from Golos Primorya of May 14: 


From the information in the possession of the Committee, the 
Central Bureau of the Committee became cognizant of the fact 
that the American command in the Suchan works (near Vladi- 
vostok), without informing the Administration of the under- 
taking, had permitted the workmen in the coal mines to call a 
general meeting for the purpose of discussing the question of 
refugees from the neighboring villages. 

The meeting was called for April 24 in a manner customary 
to all Bolshevist meetings—by way of displaying a red flag on 
the building of the People’s House—and proceeded in the pres- 
ence of a representative of the American command, an officer 
of the American army, who guaranteed to all speakers immunity 
and full liberty of speech. 

As it appears from the minutes of the meeting, those who 
participated in the meeting, after hearing the rebellious declara- 
tion of the “guerrilla detachments (Bolsheviki) and the com- 
munications of persons who were in the field of action of the 
government troops, resolved” to address the American command 
with the proposition to liquidate immediately the predatory 
“bands of Kolchakists;” “otherwise, we all as one man shall 
leave work and go to the aid of our peasant brothers.” 

At a second similar meeting on April 25 a delegation was 
elected that was to be sent to Vladivostok for the purpose of 
reporting the decisions of the meetings to the American com- 
mand, Captain Hines kindly consenting to accompany the dele- 
gation to Vladivostok upon the permission of his colonel. 


The minutes of the second meeting carry a resolution as 
follows: 


“The general meeting, seeing the sincere desire of the Amer- 
ican command in the Suchan district to come to the assistance, 
so far as possible, of the victims, has expressed its cordial 
thanks and has greeted it with wild ovations.” 

There is further information that the American command has 
formed a special committee for revising the wage scale, without 
the participation of the Russian Administration, and after the 
respective new wage scales of the Russian Administration had 
been made known to the workmen. 

Finally, during the last few days it has become known that 
a people’s militia has been formed in the Suchan district with 
an American officer at its head. 

The activities of the armed Bolshevist bands which took place 
at that time in the Suchan district were suppressed by the 
united forces of the Russian and foreign detachments. But the 
Suchan works were for the most part under the guard of 
American troops. The indicated activities of the Bolsheviki are 
a part of a general plan aiming at the destruction of the anti- 
Bolshevist rear, a plan the realization of which was prevented 
by the sacrifice of hundreds of killed and wounded Japanese 
troops and detachments of the Russian army which is being 
resurrected by the efforts of the Government and some of the 
Allies. 

The Central Bureau of the Committee can consider the in- 
dicated actions of the American command in the district of 
Suchan solely in the light of furthering the rise of the spirit 
of the Bolsheviki who had suffered from their uprising against 
the one established governmental power; it calls particular at- 
tention to the fact that the American command is rendering its 
aid to the workers who are in an anti-government organization 
by means of calling together meetings, electing a delegation, etc., 
which undoubtedly constitutes an indirect support to the anti- 
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government struggle of the Bolsheviki and which gives hopes 
to the enemies of the state institutions that they will find in 
their destructive work assistance in the American command. 

Remembering the declarations of the Allies, given at the time 
of the landing of the Allied troops upon Russian territory, which 
included the assertion that it would be the aim of the Allies to 
fight against the German influences carried out through the 
Bolsheviki, and to reéstablish order which would secure the 
normal course of the social and economic life of the Far East, 
the Central Bureau of the Committee is of the opinion that now, 
with the formation of the Government and of the unified anti- 
Bolshevist front, the task of the Allies can only be to aid the 
Government and its representatives in the Far East, whereas 
actions directed towards support, even though indirect, of anti- 
government organizations can bring only new disorganization 
into our economic life, disrupt social peace and security, and 
constitute an interference with our internal life for the benefit 
of anti-government elements. 

Being cognizant of the circumstance that, first, the American 
command (while putting into effect obligations towards Russia 
stated in the declaration) must be convinced that the resurrected 
Russia will pay due reward to each of the Allies for the aid 
rendered to her; second, the American command is laboring 
under exceedingly difficult conditions, since it lacks the necessary 
knowledge of the language, habits, history, and present condi- 
tion of our country, the Central Bureau of the Committee is 
of the opinion that the doubts which are troubling the heart of 
every true Russian who loves his Fatherland may yet be dis- 
persed if the American command should give explanations in 
regard to the above-mentioned incidents and by doing so would 
give rise to hopes for friendly relations on the part of the 
Russian people and Government towards the people of the 
United States of North America, which ought to be the aim of 
the representatives of the American people who are at present 
upon Russian territory, if they are really representing the in- 
terests of the United States as a whole and not of some par- 
ticular political parties. 

Taking into consideration all stated above, the Central 
Bureau of the Committee deems it its duty to declare that it is 
convinced of the following: 

First, that the Allied command will consider the facts stated. 

Second, that the American command, bearing in mind the 
democratic principles of its country and the declaration of the 
Allies, will give an explanation of the actions of its representa- 
tives in the Suchan district. 

Third, that the Russian Government will adopt all measures, 
in order to aid the American command in avoiding a repetition 
in the future of incidents analagous to those cited above. 

THE CENTRAL BUREAU OF THE FAR EASTERN COMMITTEE 

In answer to the foregoing resolution, General Graves 
made public the following letter, printed also in Golos 
Primorya: 

Dear Sir: 1. Your communication of May 10, containing 
the resolution of the Central Bureau, has been received. In 
reply I deem it my duty to communicate as follows: 

(a) The meeting of the workers in the Suchan mines to dis- 
cuss matters concerning their welfare is approved by me, 
though the matter had not been reported to me before. That 
the meeting of April 24 took place in the presence of an officer 
of the regular army is also approved by me. I think that the 
presence of an army officer during such discussions is in the 
interest of order in the Suchan mines. 

(b) As regards the resolution to call on the American com- 
mand with the request to disperse the robber bands of the 
Kolchakists, of which mention is made in paragraph 3, I am 
entirely ignorant of it. I cannot believe that the workmen would 
adopt such a resolution, for they, as well as others, know the 
policy of the United States relative to non-interference in mat- 
ters of such character. Nevertheless, I shall communicate the 
whole matter to the Commander in the district of Suchan, order- 


ing him to report to me as to the questions contained in the 
resolutions. 

(c) As regards the meeting of April 22, a delegation of 
three men accompanied by Captain Hines arrived in my 
office with a petition to give my codperation to the end that the 
Red Cross send supplies to Suchan district for women and 
children refugees who came from neighboring villages soliciting 
aid. The committee explained to me that the food supplies were 
taken out from the villages by the Kolchak armies and that 
horses and cattle were taken too. The matter was no concern 
of mine, but I was ready to aid defenceless women and children 
in every way I could. In that connection the Commander of the 
American Red Cross had a consultation with me with regard 
to rendering such aid, and we both arrived at the conclusion 
that this aid should extend only to women and children who 
remain within the neutral zone provided by the agreement 
signed by the Russian, American, Japanese, and Chinese 
representatives. 

(d) As regards the fact that the American representative 
took an active part in revising the wage scales without the 
participation of the Russian Administration, I have no knowl- 
edge of this, but I shall demand from the Commander a report 
concerning these facts. Personally, I am of the opinion that it 
is no concern of ours to take part in the solving of such ques- 
tions and, if the facts are as reported in those resolutions, I 
admit the justice of the complaint and shall take measures to 
amend such actions. 

(e) The fact regarding the national militia being headed by 
an officer of the American army is impossible. That officer 
could act only as an adviser, because neither the Russian nor 
the American laws permit actions of that sort. 

2. The aim pursued by the American, Japanese, and Chinese 
troops in the Suchan mine district is that of assisting the ex- 
ploitation of the mines with the view of supplying the popula- 
tion of Russia and the railroads with coal, in order that trans- 
portation may proceed freely on the roads. The indicated agree- 
ment provides that no Russian armed detachments will be ad- 
mitted into a region definitely determined. This region is in- 
dicated in the proclamation issued by the Commander in the 
district of Suchan. Neither the Russian nor the American rep- 
resentatives had in view that these Allied armies could be used 
outside of that limited zone against the armed detachments of 
any party. In case any American representative has violated 
the stipulations of that agreement or should do so in the future, 
I shall very much appreciate being informed of such fact, in 
order that I may adopt such measures of amendment as I shall 
deem suitable. 

Wm. S. Graves, Major General, Commander 


The report of Lieutenant Colonel Pendleton, American 
Commander in the district of Suchan, is quoted in Golos 
Primorya on June 6 as follows: 

The testimony of the Commander of the United States troops 
in the Suchan district in reply to the resolution of the Central 
Bureau of the Far Eastern Committee for the Defence of the 
Fatherland, dated May, 1919: 

1. The meeting of the workmen in the Suchan mines of 
April, 1919, was permitted only after preliminary attempts to 
get into communication with the administration of the mines; 
but the superintendent is always absent, the assistant superin- 
tendent departed for the day after the committee had addressed 
him in the matter (that is their testimony) and had been direct- 
ed by him to the American command. The American command 
tried to communicate with Mr. Ivonin by telephone, assuming 
that he had been entrusted with the administration, but it 
found out that he, too, was absent, which information reached 
it before the arrival of a letter on the next day to the effect 
that the administration had been conferred upon Mr. Toporkov. 

2. An officer of the American army, together with a soldier- 
translator, was present at the meeting in the capacity of an 
observer, as well as in the interests of order, but, of course, he 
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has not guaranteed immunity or unlimited liberty of speech to 
the speakers. 

3. It is true, the meeting did adopt a resolution calling upon 
the American command to stop the activity of the Kolchak 
detachments in that region, threatening to “drop work as one 
man” if nothing should be done. The adoption of such resolu- 
tion is treason as against the American command, for the 
persons who had asked for the permission to hold the meeting 
' gave a solemn promise that no political questions would be dis- 
cussed and that the subject of discussion would be only questions 
of food and shelter for the refugees. Such treason can be best 
understood and explained by those who know Russia and her 
people better than the American command in the district of 
Suchan. 

4. The assertion that the “American command in the Suchan 
district had forced a special committee for the revision of wages” 
does not correspond to the truth at any time or in any manner. 

5. Likewise erroneous is the assertion that a “national (or 
people’s) militia” with an American officer at its head had been 
formed in the district of Suchan. It is true that recently, in 
view of the fact that the local police had been actually disbanded 
and had disappeared, it became necessary to form some kind of 
a force to keep law and order, to which end American officers 
and soldiers were commissioned and the inhabitants chose the 
Russian representative for codperation with them. But the 
whole affair was of a purely local character and had no relation 
to the happenings outside. As soon as the chief of police, who 
had been absent, returned, he was immediately restored to his 
former position and upon his own request the Americans re- 
mained with the police as his aids. 

6. It is not true that the activity of the armed Bolshevist 
bands, which had been on the increase at that time, was sup- 
pressed by the Russian or other detachments. These bands are 
now (as at that time) dominating the whole territory around 
the Suchan mines and, in order to keep its promise of not in- 
terfering in internal Russian affairs, the American command in 
the district of Suchan is bound to have some relations with 
these men, who are actually the government of the region (with 
the exception of the mines themselves), just as the Government 
of Kolchak is the actual government in Vladivostok. 

7. There is no intention on the part of the American com- 
mand in the district of Suchan to “aid in uplifting the spirit of 
the Bolsheviki” for whose extremely radical views we have not 
the least sympathy. Every assertion that the American com- 
mand had at any time called a meeting or elected delegates is 
incorrect, and is so plainly made for provocative purposes that 
it can deceive nobody. 

The fact that the Central Bureau gives with such readiness 
credence to tales of this kind is only proof of its extreme readi- 
ness to presuppose ill as coming from the American side. 

8. The Central Bureau must understand that its opinion as 
to the duties of the Allies in Siberia is but its opinion and as 
such has no binding force upon any one. 

It is not the place nor the time to enter here upon a dis- 
cussion as to the best methods for “restoring order and security 
for the normal course of the social and economic life in the Far 
East.” The American command in the district of Suchan denies 
absolutely that it has ever had in view, even indirectly, to 
support the anti-government organizations. 

9. The American command in the district of Suchan is fully 
ready to rely upon the common sense of the entire population of 
the “resurrected Russia” and to hope that its country will re- 
ceive due remuneration for the réle which it had played in the 
“resurrection,” bearing always in mind that America wishes 
only for friendship and good will on the part of the Russian 
people and Government and that she does not ask for any other 
remuneration. 

10. It is incomprehensible why the American command should 
be in a worse situation as regards its lack of knowledge of 
Russia than any one else of the Allies. Every presumption to 
that effect is more or less offensive to our national consciousness. 


Nevertheless, in compliance with your request, we have given 
patiently this lengthy and full explanation in.the hope that it 
would disperse all doubts (if there are any) in the minds of 
some Russians. 

It is useless to waste words in repeating our desire to be in 
friendly relations with the Russian people or to try to explain 
that it is impossible for the American army “to represent not 
the entire nation but a single political party.” In this phrase 
the Central Bureau has crystallized its asounding and extreme 
ignorance of America, deploring in the meantime our ignorance 
of Russia. 

11. In conclusion it may be indicated that the Russian Gov- 
ernment has not up to now made the least attempt through any 
of its representatives in the district of Suchan to aid the local 
American command in solving the numerous and difficult prob- 
lems that were arising, and it is hard to believe that the prom- 
ises of the Central Bureau, made by it for the Government, have 
the slightest importance in regard to the future. 

(Signed) L. L. PENDLETON, Lieutenant Colonel 


The situation in the Suchan district was considered at a 
meeting of the Vladivostok Chamber of Commerce held on 
June 10. The following report of the meeting is taken from 
The Echo (Vladivostok) of June 13. 


Radov: Reported on the position at Suchan and said that it 
was the general opinion that the Americans are responsible for 
the fact that Suchan is a Bolshevist stronghold. The Americans 
guard the railway line and do not care what happens to Russian 
citizens and their property. 

In view of the above state of affairs the Committee decided 
to call a meeting of the Chamber of Commerce in order that it 
might express its opinion. The meeting should have been held 
on May 28, but it was decided to postpone it in the hope that 
the Americans would mend their ways. The reverse had hap- 
pened. Colonel Pendleton considers that the Bolsheviki at 
Suchan are as much a government as that of Kolchak at Omsk. 

Vinokurov: The Americans are generally very badly behaved. 
With respect to the case of Engineer Piankov, captured by the 
Bolsheviki, we went to all the American Headquarters to get 
him freed. Piankov is still a prisoner. 

Diki: Suggested that the Russians and foreigners should be 
informed as to conditions relating to Russian commerce and 
manufactures. 

Merkulov: We ourselves are largely to blame. The best trump 
against the Bolsheviki is bread. There was any amount of 
bread in Manchuria and we did nothing to get it here. We 
should not blame foreigners and must declare that we do not 
dislike Americans. 

The President: We must not think only of business. We saw 
how the Bolsheviki ruined all manufacture in the district, but 
the Bolsheviki, at first, were only blind instruments in the hands 
of the Germans, and now in the hands of the Americans. We 
must all remember the Princes’ Island insult. Now we have 
the same sort of insult in miniature: the question of Piankov. I 
ask you to listen to the resolution which has already been pre- 
pared by the Committee and then to send it to Omsk and the 
boards of trade in America, Japan, France and England, so 
that the public shall know the true state of affairs. 


RESOLUTION (In Brief) 


The ideas of the local American troops on the subject of 
guarding the railway are biassed and are too formal. On one 
side they hinder the Russian people and Government from 
putting a stop to the Bolsheviki, and on the other side take 
quite a fatherly interest in anti-government elements, and re- 
gard Bolshevist band leaders as Government officials (see Pen- 
dleton Report), which is not only insulting to Russia and decent 
Russians but also strengthens the position of the hooligan 
element. 

Kurteef: Read the resolution. 
“Weak—make it stronger.’’) 


(Voices from the audience: 
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The President invited discussion. 

Diki: Questioned the part which stated that the whole district 
was Bolshevist, and said that there were people just waiting to 
catch them up on a statement like that. 

“Elder” of the Chamber: We must not say that the policy 
of the Americans does not agree with the policy of the other 
Allies, as the other Allies have not said so and we cannot put 
words into their mouths. 

The amendment was taken. The President called for a vote 
on the resolution. Resolution approved. The President asked 
the meeting to pass a vote of confidence in Japan for their 
struggles with the Bolsheviki and compared the results of Jap- 
anese and American work against the Bolsheviki. Sinkevitch 
proposed the election of a delegation to thank the Japanese 
army (cheers). Resolution passed unanimously. 


The statement of General Graves, which we reprint below 
from the same issue of The Echo, has already appeared in 
The Nation of October 11. 


ree In view of the serious nature of the charges brought 
against the American Expeditionary Force we today made in- 
quiry at the Headquarters as to whether Major General Graves 
was willing to furnish us with a statement replying to these 
charges. We were handed a typewritten statement reading as 
follows: 

“Headquarters American Expeditionary Forces, Siberia. 

“Vladivostok, June 12, 1919. 

“In regard to the resolution passed by the Vladivostok 
Chamber of Commerce June 10, the American Headquarters 
states that they can have nothing to do with entering into a 
controversy with people who have so little regard for the 
truth. 

(Signed) “S. C. GRAVEs, 
“Major General, Infantry, U. S. A.” 


The Bolshevist Reply to the Nansen Offer 


N view of the recent statement issued by the Department 
of State, that the Nansen project failed because the 
Bolsheviki declined to agree to the cessation of hostilities, 
the following official text of the reply of the Soviet Govern- 
ment to Dr. Nansen’s offer is of particular interest at this 
time. We have received this text from Vansterpriss (Stock- 
holm), to which it was forwarded directly by M. Chicherin. 


To Mr. Fritjof Nansen 5/7/19 
Hotel Continental 
Paris 


Sir: Your very kind message of April 17, containing your 
exchange of letters with the Council of Four, reached us only on 
May 4 by way of the Nauen wireless station, and was at once 
given to the People’s Commissariat of Social Welfare for thor- 
ough examination. I wish in the name of the Russian Soviet 
Government to convey to you our heartiest thanks for the warm 
interest you manifest in the well being of the Russian people. 
Great indeed are the sufferings and privations inflicted upon 
the Russian people by the inhuman blockade of the Associated 
and so-called neutral Powers and by the incessant wars forced 
upon it against its will. If left in peace and allowed free de- 
velopment, Soviet Russia would soon be able to restore her na- 
tional production, to regain her economic strength, to provide 
for her own needs, and to be helpful to other countries, But in 
the present situation in which she has been put by the implaca- 
ble policy of the Associated Powers, help in foodstuffs from 
abroad would be most welcome to Russia, and the Russian 
. Soviet Government appreciates most thankfully your human 
and heartfelt response to her sufferings, and, considering the 
universal respect surrounding your person, will be especially 
glad to enter into communication with you for the realization 


of your scheme of help, which you emphasize as being purely 
humanitarian. 

On this basis of a humanitarian work of help to suffering 
people, we would be desirous to do everything in our power to 
further the realization of your project. Unfortunately your 
benevolent intentions, which you yourself indicate as being based 
upon purely humanitarian grounds, and which, according to 
your letter, must be realized by a commission of wholly non: 
political character, have been mixed up by others with political 
purposes. In the letter addressed to you by the four Powers 
your scheme is represented as involving cessation of hostilities 
and of transfer of troops and war material. We regret very 
much that your original intentions have thus been fundamen- 
tally disfigured by the Governments of the Associated Powers. 
We need not explain to you that military operations which ob- 
viously have in view to change the external or internal con- 
ditions of the involved countries, belong wholly to the domain 
of politics, and that likewise cessation of hostilities, which 
means preventing the belligerent who has every reason to expect 
successes from obtaining them, is also a purely political act. 
Thus your sincerely charitable intentions have been misused 


by others in order to cover such purposes, which are obviously , 


political, with the semblance of an action originally humani- 
tarian only. Being ready to lend every assistance to your 
scheme, so far as it bears the character you have ascribed to 
it in your letter, we at the same time do not wish to be the 
objects of foul play; and knowing that you in the same degree 
as ourselves mean business and wish really to attain the pro- 
posed aim, we would like to ask you whether this intermixture 
of heterogenous purposes has been finally adopted by yourself. 
We expect that we will be able to make it clear to you that in 
order to realize your intentions this intermixture must be care- 
fully avoided. You are no doubt aware that the cessation of 
the wars forced upon the Russian people is likewise the object of 
our most warm desire. It must be known to you that we have 
many times proposed to the Associated Governments to enter 
into negotiations in order to put an end to the present blood- 
shed, and that we have even agreed to take part at the con- 
ference at Prinkipo, notwithstanding the extremely unfavorable 
conditions proposed to us, and also that we were the only party 
to accept it. We responded in the same peace-loving sense to 
overtures made by one of the Great Powers. The Prinkipo 
conference was frustrated not by us but by our adversaries, 
the protégées of the Associated Powers, the counter-revolution- 
ary Governments of Kolchak, Denikin, and the others. 

These are the tools with the help of which the Entente Gov- 
ernments are waging war upon us and are endeavoring to attain 
our destruction; and wherever they are victorious their victory 
means the triumph of the most extreme barbarity and bestiality, 
streams of blood, untold sufferings for the laboring masses, 
and domination of the wildest reaction. Kolchak from the 
east, Denikin from the south, the Rumanian feudals, the most 
reactionary Polish and Finnish militarists, the German barons, 
and Esthonian White Guards from the west, and Russian White 
Guard bands from the north—these are the enemies whom the 
Entente Governments move against Soviet Russia, and against 
whom as against Entente troops we are carrying on a desperate 
struggle with ever growing success. The so-called Governments 
of Kolchak and Denikin are purely monarchical; all power 
belongs there to the wildest adherents of Czarism; extreme 
Czarist papers are in every way supported by them; Czarist 
hymns are constantly sung at their ceremonies; the so-called 
Constitution of Kolchak is in reality monarchical; among their 
soldiers they distribute only Czarist literature. Under the 
domination cf Denikin the adherents of the Constitutional Gov- 
ernment of Bytch are persecuted, and under the domination of 
Kolchak the adherents of the Constituent Assembly are im- 
prisoned or shot. Pogrom-making literature is being widely 
distributed by these so-called Governments, and whenever Jews 
come under their domination they are the object of the most 
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horrible bestialities. In the west, the Polish legionaries and 
the troops of the Ukrainian counter-revolutionary Petlura, who 
are both supported and even directed by Entente officers, have 
perpetrated such massacres of Jews, which by far surpass the 
most horrible misdeeds of the Black Hundreds of old Czarism. 
As the Russian Red Cross in its appeal to the International 
Red Cross on April 28 elaborately states, whole villages, whole 
towns, were turned to ruins. Neither sex nor age was spared, 
and in numerous places the whole Jewish population was lit- 
erally wiped out by these troops headed by Entente generals 
and officers, In the realms of Kolchak and Denikin everything 
that was gained by the peasants through the revolution is being 
taken back from them. Kolchak declares solemnly in his mani- 
festoes that peasants must not have in their possession land 
taken by force from the nobility; he orders in his decrees that 
the seizure of the land of the gentry by the peasants should 
be prosecuted as a serious crime; he crushes the resistance of 
the peasants by wholesale massacres during which in some 
parts of Siberia many thousands of peasants were killed en 
masse. For the worker his domination means every possible 
persecution, oppression, wholesale arrests, and in many cases 
wholesale shootings, so that in some towns the workers were 
simply wiped out by the enraged ex-Czarist officers who are at 
the head of Kolchak’s troops. The horrors perpetrated by these 
Kolchak officers defy every description, and their victims are 
innumerable, including all that is progressive, all that is free- 
thinking in Siberia. Inebriated officers are torturing, flogging, 
tormenting in every way the unfortunate laboring population 
under their dominion, and to be a worker means to be pre- 
destined to be the object of their brutalities. 

These are the adversaries against whom we are engaged in 
a desperate struggle, and whom the Associated Governments are 
in every way supporting, providing them with war material, 
foodstuffs, financial help, military commanders, and political 
advisers, and on the north and east fronts sending their own 
troops to help them. In the hands of these barbarous bands 
Entente rifles and Entente cannon are sending death to the 
Russian workers and peasants struggling for their life and 
liberty. The same Entente Governments are the real source 
of the military supplies with the help of which our Polish, 
Rumanian, Finnish, and other adversaries from the west are 
uninterruptedly attacking us, and it was officially declared in 
the French Chamber of Deputies and in the British House of 
Commons that the policy of the Entente is now to send against 
Soviet Russia the armies of these nationalities. An American 
radio of May 6, sent from Lyons, says most emphatically that 
the Entente encourages the movement of the troops headed by 
‘the Russian counter-revolutionary general Judenitch, which 
presumably threaten Petrograd; that the Entente expects that 
the Bolsheviki will be forced to withdraw to Moscow, and that 
the Associated Governments intend in connection herewith to 
abandon your plan of revictualling Russia. While declaring 
that they have abandoned the idea of intervention, the Asso- 
ciated Governments are in reality carrying on the most reck- 
less interventionist policy, and even the American Government, 
despite all the statements to the contrary published in the 
American press, seems at present to be wholly dominated by the 
implacable hostility of the Clemenceau Ministry against Soviet 
Russia. 

This being the case we are in a position to discuss cessation 
of hostilities only if we discuss the whole problem of our rela- 
tions to our adversaries—that is, in the first place, to the Asso- 
ciated Governments. That means to discuss peace, and to open 
real negotiations bearing upon the true reasons for the war 
waged upon us, and upon those conditions that can bring us 
lasting peace. We were always ready to enter into peace nego- 
tiations, and we are ready to do it now as before. We will be 
glad to begin discussing these questions, but, of course, directly 
with the other belligerents—that is, with the Associated Gov- 
ernments or else with the persons empowered by the latter. 


But it is, of course, impossible for us to make any concessions 
referring to these fundamental problems of our existence under 
the disguise of a presumably humanitarian work. This latter 
must remain purely humanitarian and non-political, and in this 
sense we will welcome every proposal from your side made to 
us in the spirit of your letter sent by you to the Council of 
Four on April 3. To these wholly non-political proposals we 
respond most gladly. We thank you most heartily for your 
good intentions. We are ready to give you every possibility of 
controlling the realization of such a humanitarian scheme. We 
will, of course, cover all the expenses of this work and the cost 
of the food stuffs; and we can pay, if you desire, with Russian 
goods. But seeing that your original plan has been so unfortu- 
nately disfigured, and considering that the most complex and 
difficult questions thus created must first be thoroughly eluci- 
dated, we would suggest that you take the necessary steps to 
enable delegates of our Government to meet you and your col- 
laborators abroad, and to discuss those questions, and we ask 
you kindly to indicate the time and the place for this conference 
between our delegates and the leaders of your Commission, and 
what guarantees can be obtained for the free passage of our 
delegates through countries influenced by the Entente. 
CHICHERIN 
People’s Commissar for Foreign Affairs 


Foreign Press 


Kerensky on the Russian Situation 


HE following declaration of Kerensky against the 

Allied blockade of Russia, and against the counter- 
revolutionists Kolchak and Denikin, appeared in l’Humanité 
of September 23. Although the interview is credited to 
the United Press, it has never appeared in this country. 


Kerensky . . . has granted to the representative of the 
United Press a long interview ‘ 

“An internal revolt,” said he, “is the only means by which 
the Reds can be dislodged. But such a revolt will be impossible 
as long as the Russians are without food. The Bolsheviki are 
monopolizing entirely the meagre supplies which still exist. 
Besides, the blockade furnishes them a most substantial weapon, 
for they tell the people that all their sufferings are due to the 
blockade. It must also be said that the aid given to the counter- 
revolutionary government has strengthened the Bolshevist 
cause. The people, in fact, have no confidence whatever in the 
‘Whites,’ whom they consider pure reactionaries. If the Allies 
would discontinue the blockade, which violates all the laws of 
humanity and brings death to women and children, Russia 
could save herself. . = 

“The Allies should immediately cease supporting these two 
men, for the Russian people will never recognize them, having 
shown that they are convinced that Kolchak and Denikin have 
no other aim than to reéstablish in Russia the methods of the 
old régime. It should be noted that the reactionary forces are 
not even capable of exploiting the hatred which the populations 
cherish against the Bolsheviki, precisely because they have not 
the confidence of these populations. If the white terror suc- 
ceeds the red terror, the peasants, frankly anti-Bolshevist, will 
have only a choice between two evils, and it is certain that 
the reactionaries could never impose themselves upon the rural 
population, as the recent defeats of Kolchak demonstrate. The 
armies of the Admiral would be incapable of maintaining them- 
selves and imposing themselves [on the people] by their own 
resources; and the Government of Kolchak would not exist 
even for a day, if the English and the French did not support it. 

“I should add, however, that these reactionary governments 
would immediately change their tactics if they were not sup- 
ported. They would consult the popular will and attempt to 
gain the adherence of the masses.” 
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Abbey’s Holy Grail 


depicting stirring scenes of the old crusade, symbolizes the 
victorious crusade of the great war. As President Poincaré 
said of our troops, perceiving the application of the old leg- 
end to our day, “Your gallant battalions brought with them 
the enthusiasm of crusaders leaving for the Holy Land.” 


These heroic Grail pictures, representing the quest and 
triumph of right over evil, make artistic and singularly fitting 


Soldier Memorials 


For an indoor memorial, where the impression is intimate 
and direct, nothing perhaps can equal this splendid series 


of panels. They are strikingly beautiful; they are ex- 
tremely interesting in their significant “story.” Quoting 
from Lindsay Swift's recent little monograph on the subject: 

“To those who welcome back their own, and to those who 
mourn for soldiers who made the supreme sacrifice, these 
Grail pictures have an appeal of matchless significance and 
vitality. They make a fine gift to every soldier as a personal 
memorial of his service. 

“Abbey’s Grail should be in every home, club, office, 
school, library, parish house, public building—in every 
place that had the honor of a starred flag. 

“These Grail prints are an answer to the perplexing 
question how to select a memorial that shall be at once 
appropriate and artistic.” 























GALAHAD THE DELIVERER,* from Abbey’s Holy Grail: “He delivered 
the country from the wickedness that lay upon it.’’ 


As Lindsay Swift has said in a little monograph on the 
subject, “One may well! read this series of Abbey’s Grail 


panels by the glorious light which shines on the present. 

“In the Vision one sees a prefiguration of modern youth born 
into a land which calls for consecration to lofty deeds of pa- 
triotism. 

“In the Vow of Knighthood the youth devotes himself to the 
life that shall ennoble himself and enrich his country. 

“In the Round Table of King Arthur, Galahad begins to under- 
stand the dangers that beset one who is to take his place among 
those who would both serve and lead. 

“In the Conquest of the Seven Sins one discerns the youth 
confronted with foes bent on the obliteration of everything that 
mankind has respected and preserved. 
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“In his triumphant defeat of these enemies of the human race 
—Huns, if you will—he is able to deliver the imprisoned virtues 
(the Castle of the Maidens) whose names in present parlance 
are, Personal Liberty, Respect for Just Authority, Decency, 
Honor, Sacredness of Obligations—all those threatened heritages, 
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Roosevelt and the National Psychology 


By STUART P. SHERMAN 


1 

R. ROOSEVELT’S great and fascinating personality 
is part of the national wealth, and it should, so far as 
possible, be preserved undiminished. Since his death those 
who have spoken of him have observed somewhat too sedu- 
lously the questionable maxim De mortuis nihil nisi bonum. 
To say nothing but good of a great man is generally fatal 
alike to biographical vivacity and to truth. In this case it 
is a serious detraction from that versatile and inexhaustible 
energy which Lord Morley admired when he declared that 
the two most extraordinary works of nature in America 
were Niagara Falls and the President in the White House. 
“He made,” says William Hard with the intensity of one 
catching breath after the close passage of a thunderbolt, 
“he made Theodore Roosevelt the most interesting thing in 
the world,” and he made “the world itself momentarily im- 
mortally interesting.” That touches the heart of the mat- 
ter: it explains comprehensively why his friends loved and 
his enemies admired him. It leaves him with his aggressive 
definiteness, his color, and his tang. Mr. Roosevelt, as he 
proudly insisted and as he admirably painted himself in 
many a capital chapter of his “Rough Riders” and his hunt- 
ing and exploring books, was stained with the blood and 
sweat and dust of conflict. No image presents him whole 
that lacks a dash of the recklessness which appears in Fred- 
erick Macmonnies’s vaulting trooper and a touch of the 
ruthlessness hinted by the fiercely clenched fist in a well- 
known photograph of him pacing the deck of the flagship 
with “Fighting Bob” Evans. He lived and died fighting, 
and he gave a thousand proofs that the keenest joy he knew 
was the joy of battle. No memorial so little preserves him 
as a white-washed plaster bust. Better than all the eulogies 
pronounced in public places I suspect he would have relished 
the tribute paid to him in private conversation by one of our 
distinguished visitors from abroad. “It may be,” he said, 
“that Mr. Wilson possesses all the virtues in the calendar; 
but for my part I had rather go to hell with Theodore Roose- 
velt.” Mr. Wilson, he implied, might get off in a corner 
somewhere with Saint Peter and Colonel House, and arrange 
something of the highest importance to the heavenly host; 
but all the cherubim and seraphim of healthy curiosity 
would be leaning over the impassable gulf to see what Mr. 

Roosevelt would do next. 

It is because such notes as these recall the most interesting 
man of our times, “the great Achilles whom we knew,” that 
I have heard and read with a certain languor the conven- 
tional tributes evoked by his death, and, more recently, have 
gone through the posthumous biographies without entire 
satisfaction. Excepting Mr. G. S. Viereck’s saucy apology 
for being a pro-German,? the cue of recent writers has been 
canonization. Mr. MacIntire, for example, prefaced by Gen- 
eral Wood, has written a purely “inspirational” narrative 


with a conquering hero ready for the moving-picture screen 
or a Henty novel or a place on the juvenile bookshelf beside 
“The Boys’ King Arthur.” As a specimen of its critical 
quality, I select the following passage, with the suggestion 
that it be read in connection with the report of the Federal 
Commission on the Packers: “One shudders to think of 
what fate would have befallen the United States if the 
monopolies which Roosevelt curbed while he was President 
had been allowed to flourish until this era of revolution.’’* 
The first three volumes of “Roosevelt, His Life, Meaning, 
and Messages” is a collection of important speeches, articles, 
and messages arranged by William Griffith; the fourth vol- 
ume by Eugene Thwing is a rapid biographical compilation, 
journalistic, readable, -and concluding with the happy 
thought that if the meaning of Roosevelt’s life is fully ap- 
propriated we shall find in the next generation of Americans 
“a veritable race of moral giants.”* Mr. Lewis’s book, for 
which Mr. Taft supplies an introduction, is, of course, a 
work of quite another order. For the earlier period it is 
almost as entertaining as the Autobiography, and for the 
later years, particularly for the history of the Progressive 
movement, in which the author was an important partici- 
pant, it is an independent authority and an animated and 
agreeable one with many small intimate strokes of apprecia- 
tion. Mr. Lewis candidly announces that he considers his 
subject too near for “impartial judgment,” and he lives up 
to this declaration most loyally, contending that practically 
everything Roosevelt said and did was exactly the right 
thing to say and do.° 

The eulogists and biographers claim rather too much, and 
one could wish that they would take a little more pains to 
harmonize their favorite facts. In order to illustrate the 
power of mind over matter they all foster the tradition of 
Roosevelt’s sickly youth. But Mr. MaclIntire speaks of him 
in the New York Assembly as “this puny young chap” at 
just the period in which Mr. Thwing, after a reference to his 
“puny voice and puny hand,” exhibits him knocking out the 
slugger Stubby Collins and mopping up the floor with “sev- 
eral” others. There is a similar discrepancy with regard to 
his linguistic attainments. Roosevelt himself testified that 
he was “lamentably weak in Latin and Greek”; but Mr. 
Thwing asserts that he was “a scholar of the first rank in 
the classics.” One observer describes his conversational 
French at a luncheon in the White House as voluble, but 
regardless of accent and grammar; but Mr. Thwing says 
that “the savants of the Sorbonne heard him address them 








1Theodore Roosevelt. A Tribute. By William Hard. Portland: Thomas B. 
Mosher. 

Roosevelt. A Study in Ambivalence. By George Sylvester Viereck. Jackson 
Press. 

Great Heart.” The Life Story of Theodore Roosevelt. By Niel MacIntire. 
Rudge Publishing Company. 

*Roosevelt, His Life, Meaning, and Messages. By William Griffith and Eugene 
Thwing. Current Literature. 4 vols. 
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John Winston Co. 
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in as flawless French as they themselves could employ.” Mr. 
MacIntire credits Roosevelt with the message ordering 
Dewey to sail into the port of Manila; Mr. Lewis says it has 
been established that Secretary Long sent it. Mr. Thwing 
makes him the discoverer and namer of the River of Doubt; 
Mr. Lewis represents him as only the explorer of that river 
which in his honor was renamed Teodoro by the Brazilian 
Government. When there is a difference with regard to 
verifiable facts, Mr. Lewis appears generally to be right. 
In the total estimates, however, there is no significant dif- 
ference: the biographers agree that Roosevelt was “our 
typical American,” and possessed every important virtue 
that we admire. 

When the critical biographer arrives he will re-examine 
this total estimate. Perhaps he will be challenged to re- 
examination by a certain passage towards the end of Mr. 
Lewis’s book: “In the year 1918, a friend referred to the 
year 1921 as the year when he [Roosevelt] would again 
enter the White House. He had been in one of his jocular 
moods, but he immediately became very serious. ‘No,’ he 
said, ‘not I. I don’t want it, and I don’t think I am the man 
to be nominated. I made too many enemies, and the people 
are tired of my candidacy.’” Mr. Roosevelt knew “the peo- 
ple.” When he said, “I made too many enemies, and the 
people are tired of my candidacy,” he admitted what none 
of the biographers concedes, the waning of his star, his per- 
ception that he could no longer, as in 1904, say “We believe” 
with strong confidence that he was uttering the convictions 
of the overwhelming majority of his countrymen. Both he 
and “the people” had changed, but the people had changed 
more profoundly than he in ways which I shall attempt to 
indicate by sketching an answer to three questions: First, 
what were the dominant aspects of the national character 
at about the time of Mr. Roosevelt’s advent in public life? 
Second, what significant alterations in the national psy- 
chology did he produce in the period during which his per- 
sonality was most heartily accepted as an incarnation of the 
national character? Third, how and to what extent has his 
national representativeness diminished? 


II. 


Mr. Roosevelt did not emerge conspicuously on the national 
horizon till late in the nineties. The preceding decade ap- 
pears to have contained extraordinarily little to kindle the 
imaginations of spirited and public-minded young men. 
There had been no war since the youth of their fathers. 
The Government pursued a policy of sombre rather than 
“splendid” isolation. The country offered its imposing at- 
tractions chiefly to the big business men. Captains of indus- 
try flourished like the green bay tree. For diversion there 
was riotous striking in the Carnegie Steel Works at Home- 
stead; but the State militia put it down. In 1893 there was 
a financial panic; but it blew over. In 1894 Coxey led an 
army of the unemployed to Washington; but it dispersed like 
the chorus of a musical comedy amid general laughter. The 
Columbian Exposition, at the opening of which Chauncey 
Depew assisted, was on the whole a symbol of a period of 
unexampled material prosperity in commerce, agriculture, 
and manufactures. In 1896 William McKinley, son of an 
iron manufacturer and author of a tariff bill designed to 
protect the farmers from the plain people as the manufac- 
turers had already been protected, was elected President 
under the skilful management of Mark Hanna, wholesale 
grocer, coal and iron merchant, later United States Senator. 


Mr. Roscoe Thayer remarks in his life of Hay that the most 
representative American in the third quarter of the century 
was P. T. Barnum; and the methods and ideals of Mark 
Hanna as political manager he compares to the methods and 
ideals of Barnum. From the popular magazines, reflecting 
current standards of success, the aspiring youth learned 
that by frugality and industry he might become as rich as 
Andrew Carnegie or John D. Rockefeller or as noble and 
distinguished as Chauncey Depew. The Plutocratic era 
lacked—outside the field of business—ideas, imagination, 
animating purpose. 

Mark Twain, in some ways a singularly sensitive person, 

curiously illustrates the point. He possessed ambition and 
a restless energy which should, of course, have found satis- 
faction and ample reward in the production of literature; 
but in this decade he seems to have been irresistibly driven 
by the time-spirit to compete with the acknowledged leaders 
of American life in their own field. He spent himself trying 
to get rich and live in the grand style like his friend Car- 
negie and his friend Henry Rogers. Feverishly pushing his 
publishing house, his type-setting machine, and a half dozen 
projects for rolling up a fortune, he began to use literature 
as a mere handmaid to finance and to regard himself as a 
financier. He felt himself daily on the brink of immense 
wealth while he was actually headed for bankruptcy. His 
recently published letters give the emotional reaction. 
Reading the morning papers, he says, makes him spend the 
rest of the day “pleading for the damnation of the human 
race.” “Man is not to me the respect-worthy person he 
was before; and so I have lost my pride in him, and can’t 
write praisefully about him any more.” He thinks that he 
detects in Howells something of his own ennui: “indiffer- 
ence to sights and sounds once brisk with interest; tasteless 
stale stuff which used to be champagne; the boredom of 
travel; the secret sigh behind the public smile; the private 
What-in-hell-did-I-come-for.” With less bitterness Mr. 
Dooley—in 1897, the year of Queen Victoria’s jubilee—tes- 
tifies to the same effect in summarizing the achievements 
of his own time in America: 
“While she was lookin’ on in England, I was lookin’ on in this 
counthry. I have seen America spread out fr’m th’ Atlantic to 
th’ Pacific, with a branch office iv th’ Standard Ile Comp’ny in 
ivry hamlet. I’ve seen th’ shackles dropped fr’m th’ slave, so’s 
he cud be lynched in Ohio. . . . an’ Corbett beat Sullivan, an’ 
Fitz beat Corbett An’ th’ invintions th’ cotton 
gin an’ th’ gin sour an’ th’ bicycle an’ th’ flyin’ machine an’ th’ 
nickel-in-th’-slot machine an’ th’ Croker machine an’ th’ sody 
fountain an’—crownin’ wurruk iv our civilization—th’ cash ray- 
gister.” 

It would be easy to multiply illustrations of the effect of 
this busy but mercenary and humdrum national mind upon 
the finer spirits in the political arena. John Hay, for exam- 
ple, as Secretary of State under McKinley, seems to have 
gone earnestly about his work, suppressing now a yawn of 
disgust, now a sigh of despair. “Office holding per se,” he 
writes in 1900, “has no attraction for me.” He has some 
far-sighted policies for his department, but he can’t put 
them through, for “there will always be 34 per cent. of the 
Senate on the blackguard side of every question that comes 
before them.” Even more of this quiet disgust with Amer- 
ican public life appears in the now celebrated diary of Henry 
Adams, a man who “had everything,” born into the govern- 
ing class yet holding no higher office than that of private 
secretary to his father unless it was the position of assist- 
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ant professor of history at Harvard. When the latter posi- 
tion was offered to him, he remarked in a blasé tone which 
would have thunderstruck his great-grandfather: “It could 
not much affect the sum of solar energies whether one went 
on dancing with girls in Washington, or began talking to 
boys in Cambridge.” Still more striking is Adams’s analysis 
of the American character in government circles. It might 
be true, he said, in New York or Chicago that the American 
was “a pushing, energetic, ingenious person, always awake 
and trying to get ahead of his neighbors”; but it was not 
true in Washington. “There the American showed himself, 
four times in five, as a quiet, peaceful, shy figure, rather in 
the mould of Abraham Lincoln, somewhat sad, sometimes 
pathetic, once tragic; or like Grant, as inarticulate, uncer- 
tain, distrustful of himself, still more distrustful of others, 
and awed by money. That the American by temperament 
worked to excess, was true; work and whiskey were his 
stimulants; work was a form of vice; but he never cared 
much for money or power after he earned them. The amuse- 
ment of the pursuit was all the amusement he got from it; 
he had no use for wealth.” 

While the national mind was absorbed in business why 
should young men born to wealth and social position strive 
to thrust themselves in between the captains of industry 
and their political representatives? Possessing at the start 
the objects of the race, why should they contend? Politics 
was generally described as dirty and uninspiring; why 
should they subject themselves to its soil and fatigue? How 
some of them were answering such questions, Jacob Riis 
revealed in his life of Roosevelt: 


They were having a reunion of his [Roosevelt’s] class when 
he was Police Commissioner, and he was there. One of the pro- 
fessors told of a student coming that day to bid him goodby. He 
asked him what was to be his work in the world. 

“Oh!” he said, with a little yawn, “really, do you know, pro- 
fessor, it does not seem to me that there is anything that is much 
worth while.” 


III. 


Then came the impact upon the national character of the 
Rooseveltian personality, persuaded that there are a hundred 
more interesting things than making money, all “worth 
while”: hunting grizzlies, reforming, exploring, writing his- 
tory, traveling, fighting Spaniards, developing a navy, gov- 
erning men, reading Irish epics, building canals, swimming 
the Potomac with ambassadors, shooting lions, swapping 
views with kaisers, organizing new parties, and so on for- 
ever. Under the influence of this masterful force the un- 
imaginative plutocratic psychology was steadily metamor- 
phosed into the psychology of efficient, militant, imperial- 
istic nationalism. When Roosevelt heard of the young man 
to whom nothing seemed much worth while, he is said to 
have struck the table a blow with his fist, exclaiming: “That 
fellow ought to have been knocked in the head. I would 
rather take my chances with a blackmailing policeman than 
with such as he.” Mr. Riis remarks, “This is what Roose- 
velt got out of Harvard.” But clearly he didn’t get it out of 
Harvard. He found it—this wrath at the sluggard—in his 
own exuberant temperament. Most of his biographers fool- 
ishly insist that he had no extraordinary natural endow- 
ment. The evidence is all otherwise, indicating a marvellous 
physical and mental energy and blood beating so hot and fast 
through brain and sinew that he was never bored in his life. 
He never felt the ennui or the horrid languor of men like 





Hay and Henry Adams. He had such excess of animal 
spirits that, as every one knows, he was accustomed, after 
battling with assemblymen or senators, to have in a prize- 
fighter to knock him down. 

Whatever delighted him he sought to inculcate upon the 
American people so that Rooseveltism should be recognized 
as synonymous with Americanism. Mr. Lewis is at some pains 
to point out that in his private life he was an old-fashioned 
gentleman and invariably dressed for dinner. The fact is 
mildly interesting, but its public influence was absolutely 
negligible. Rooseveltism can never be interpreted to mean 
dressing for dinner. Practically he was a powerful aider 
and abettor of the movement to banish the word “gentle- 
man” from the American vocabulary, except as a term of 
contempt. He was ostentatious about his friendships with 
Mike Donovan, Fitzsimmons, Sullivan, and Battling Nelson, 
just as he was about his pursuit of the big game of North 
America, because he loved the larger vertebrates and wished 
to implant an affection for them in the national mind. In 
his sports he can hardly be called a typical American; the 
typical American cannot employ the champion pugilists, 
nor follow the Meadowbrook hounds, nor hunt elephants 
with a regiment of bearers. These are the sports of em- 
perors and rajahs and the sporting sons of multimillionaires. 
Still Mr. Roosevelt took them up and journalized them in 
behalf of a strenuous athletic ideal for the nation. A pow- 
erful animal himself, he gloried, day in and day out, in the 
fundamental animal instincts and activities, reproductive 
and combative, the big family and the big stick, the “full 
baby carriage” and “hitting hard and hitting first’; and he 
preached them in season and out of season. 

I will give two illustrations. On his return from slaught- 
ering elephants in Africa, he stopped off in Berlin to tell the 
Germans about the world-movement. That was in 1910; 
and perhaps the Germans were then almost as well informed 
with regard to the world-movement as Mr. Roosevelt. But 
in those days his exuberance was very great; for it had been 
two years since he had sent a message to Congress, and he 
found relief for his pent-up energies in bestowing advice alli 
the way around the European circuit. Accordingly he sol- 
emnly warned the Germans that one of “the prime dangers 
of civilization has always been its tendency to cause the loss 
of virile fighting virtues, of the fighting edge.” At the same 
time he marked it as a reassuring sign of our modern period 
that there were then larger standing armies than ever before 
in the world. These words seemed to his German hearers 
so fitly spoken that they then and there made Mr. Roosevelt 
a doctor of philosophy. He lectured also at the Sorbonne, 
finding a text in a novel of Daudet’s in which the author 
speaks of “the fear of maternity which haunts the young 
mother.” The country in which that is generally true, cried 
Roosevelt to that country of declining birth-rate, is “rotten 
to the core.” “No refinement of life,’ he continued, “can in 
any way compensate for the loss of the great fundamental 
virtues; and of these great fundamental virtues the greatest 
is the race’s power to perpetuate the race.” 

Roosevelt’s mental exuberance may be _ suggestively 
measured in this fashion. Mark Twain was a fairly voluble 
talker when he got under way. But Mark Twain was silent 
and overwhelmed in the presence of Rudyard Kipling. Kip- 
ling, then, had a certain flow of ideas. But Kipling was 
silent and overwhelmed in the presence of Roosevelt. Again 
I quote Mr. Thayer: 

I have heard Mr. Rudyard Kipling tell how he used to drop 
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in at the Cosmos Club at half past ten or so in the evening, and 
presently young Roosevelt would come and pour out projects, 
discussions of men and politics, criticisms of books, in a swift 
and full-volumed stream, tremendously emphatic and enlivened 
by bursts of humor. “I curled up on the seat opposite,” said 
Kipling, “and listened and wondered, until the universe seemed 
to be spinning round and Theodore was the spinner.” 


IV. 

Roosevelt quickened the pace of national life by his own 
mental and physical speed. His special contribution, how- 
ever, was not the discovery but the direction of strenuous- 
ness. The captains of industry had been strenuous enough. 
He found a new object for physical and mental energy on the 
grand scale. More than any other man of his time he made 
political eminence a prize of the first order by his own un- 
equivocal preference of public service and glory to private 
opulence and ease. The exigencies of his later political life 
associated him indeed with what a western humorist has 
described as the “high-low-brows”; he consorted with pub- 
licans and sinners; he broke bread with bosses and malefac- 
tors of great wealth; he played up the prizefighters and the 
cowboys; he hurled hard epithets at Byzantine logothetes and 
college professors: so that one almost forgets that he began 
his career distinctly on the “high-brow” side as a “silk-stock- 
ing” reformer, supported by the vote of the “brown-stone 
fronts,” foremost of the pure-principled purposeful young 
“college men in politics” in an era of sordid greed and cor- 
ruption. But in the days when he was assemblyman at Al- 
bany, police commissioner, and civil service reformer, men 
did not speak of him nor did he speak of himself as a “prac- 
tical politician.” In those days there was a certain bloom on 
the fruit that he reached for; and he did not disdain to speak 
of himself as a “practical idealist.” In that réle he delighted 
even fastidious disciples of Charles Eliot Norton’s fastidi- 
ous school; and he exercised a wonderfully tonic influence 
upon well-bred young men of his generation. 

His first great service was to his own prosperous class, to 
young men of means in college, to the “intellectuals” gener- 
ally. He did not preach against wealth. He held, like the 
philosopher Frank Crane, that “men who get $20,000 a year 
and up are the most valuable citizens of the nation.” On the 
other hand, he maintained, like that journalistic sage, that 
the man who inherits a million and spends his days playing 
bridge and changing his trousers is “a cootie on the body 
politic.” To fortune’s favored sons he declared the respon- 
sibilities of wealth and he taught the right uses of leisure. 
In the vein of Carlyle and Kipling he preached against an 
idle, pleasure-seeking life as not merely undesirable, but con- 
temptible. He preached the gospel of work for every man 
that comes into the world, work to the uttermost of his 
capacity; responsibility for every advantage and every tal- 
ent; ignominy and derision for the coward and the shirker 
and the soft-handed over-fastidious person who thinks pub- 
lic life too rough and dirty for his participation. Writing 
of machine politics in 1886, he said, rather fatalistically: 
“If steady work and much attention to detail are required, 
ordinary citizens, to whom participation in politics is merely 
a disagreeable duty, will always be beaten by the organized 
army of politicians to whom it is both duty, business, and 
pleasure, and who are knit together and to outsiders by their 
social relations.” But in 1894 he put the bugle to his lips 
and summoned the more intelligent class of “ordinary citi- 
zens” to arms: 

The enormous majority of our educated men have to make 


their own living. . » Nevertheless, the man of business and 
the man of science, the doctor of divinity and the doctor of law, 
the architect, the engineer, and the writer, all alike owe a posi- ~ 
tive duty to the community, the neglect of which they cannot 
excuse on any plea of their private affairs. They are bound to 
follow understandingly the course of public events; they are 
bound to try to estimate and form judgments upon public men; 
and they are bound to act intelligently and effectively in support 
of the principles which they deem to be right and for the best 
interests of the country. . . . If our educated men as a whole 
become incapable of playing their full part in our life, if they 
cease doing their share of the rough, hard work which must be 
done, and grow to take a position of mere dilettanteism in our 
public affairs, they will speedily sink in relation to their fellows 
who really do the work of governing, until they stand toward 
them as a cultivated, ineffective man with a taste for bric-a-brac 
stands toward a great artist. When once a body of citizens be- 
comes thoroughly out of touch and out of temper with the na- 
tional life, its usefulness is gone, and its power of leaving its 
mark on the times is gone also. 

I have italicized in this passage the characteristic three- 
fold appeal: the straightforward statement of duty, the 
craftily constructed contemptuous phrase for the dilettante, 
the quiet but significant reference to the rewards of virtue. 
In Roosevelt’s heart there sang lifelong the refrain of Ten- 
nyson’s ode on the Duke of Wellington, “The path of duty is 
the way to glory”; and he made it sing in the ears of his 
contemporaries till the blasé young man of the Yellow Nine- 
ties became unfashionable, yielding his place to the Man 
Who Does Things. This alteration of the national psychol- 
ogy was of profound importance. It marked the difference 
between a nation headed for decadence and a nation enter- 


_ ing upon a renaissance; and Roosevelt’s service in bringing 


it about can hardly be overvalued. Some appraisers of his 
merits say that his most notable achievement was building 
the Panama Canal. I should say that his most notable 
achievement was creating for the nation the atmosphere in 
which valor and high seriousness live, by clearing the air of 
the poisonous emanations of “superior” people: 


Let the man of learning, the man of lettered leisure, beware 
of that queer and cheap temptation to pose to himself and to 
others as the cynic, as the man who has outgrown emotions and 
beliefs, the man to whom good and evil are as one. The poorest 
way to face life is to face it with a sneer. There is no 
more unhealthy being, no man less worthy of respect, than he 
who either really holds, or feigns to hold, an attitude of sneering 
contempt toward all that is great and lofty, whether in achieve- 
ment or in that noble effort which, even if it fails, comes second 
to achievement. The man who does nothing cuts the 
same sordid figure in the pages of history, whether he be cynic, 
fop, or voluptuary. 


Preaching duty and meditating on glory, Roosevelt came 
up through the dull nineties as the apostle of “applied ideal- 
ism”; and all good men spoke well of him. He seemed to be 
striking out a new and admirable type of public man: well 
bred but strenuous, ambitious but public-spirited, upright 
but practical and efficient—the idealist who gets things done 
which everyone agrees ought to be done. But few men 
guessed the height and depth of desire in this fighter of leg- 
islative crooks, this reformer of metropolitan police, this ad- 
vocate of the merit system; and no one knew what his ideas 
and temperament would do to the national life if he became 
its acknowledged leader. In 1898 came the Spanish War, 
then the governorship of New York, the vice-presidency in 
1900, and a year later Roosevelt was in the saddle. These 
events swiftly disclosed the wider horizon of his mind and 
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the scope of his ambition for himself and for America. The 
war with Spain brought him forward as the Seminole War 
brought forward Andrew Jackson; and his personality was 
immensely responsible for the effect of that “incident” upon 
the national character. 


V. 


Mr. Roosevelt was an admirer of Thucydides, but he was 
a much less philosophical historian; for he says that the war 
with Spain was “inevitable,” and leaves his readers to ex- 
plain why. The small jingo class whose veins perennially 
throb with red blood and national honor fought, of course, 
to avenge the blowing up of the Maine. The mass of the 
plain people with their perennial simple-hearted idealism 
were persuaded that they were going in to set Cuba free, 
even after they discovered that they had also gone in to 
subjugate the Philippine Islands. Mr. J. A. Hobson, the 
English economist, says: 

Not merely do the trusts and other manufacturing trades 

that restrict their output for the home market more urgently 
require foreign markets, but they are also more anxious to secure 
protected markets, and this can only be achieved by extending 
the area of political rule. This is the essential significance of 
the recent change in American foreign policy as illustrated by 
the Spanish War, the Philippine annexation, the Panama policy, 
and the new application of the Monroe doctrine to the South 
American States. South America is needed as a preferential 
market for investment of trust “profits” and surplus trust prod- 
ucts: if in time these States can be brought within a Zollverein 
under the suzerainty of the United States, the financial area of 
operations receives a notable accession. 
There is an absence of rose-pink altruism in this explana- 
tion which should commend it to The Chicago Tribune; but 
Roosevelt, though the Tribune’s chief hero, would certainly 
have rejected it for an interpretation at once more personal 
and more political. 

It is fairly plain that this war, which he had done his 
utmost to prepare for and to bring about, was first of all an 
opportunity for a man of his strenuous leisure class with 
fighting blood and fighting edge to win personal distinction. 
He, himself, speaks of his baptism of fire as his crowded hour 
of glorious life; and throughout his narrative of the exploits 
of his regiment—“My men were children of the dragon’s 
blood”—he exhibits a delight in fighting that reminds one 


of the exuberant praise of “glorious battle” uttered early in — 


the late war by the Colonel of the Death’s Head Hussars. 
He is as proud of personally bringing down his Spaniard as 
of slaying his first lion. He played his daring and pictur- 
esque part in a way to rehabilitate military glory in the 
national mind. But for the astonishing skill with which he 
wrung the last drop of dramatic interest from his troop of 
college men and cowboys the reverberations of the affair 
would soon have died away in the popular consciousness. He 
made the deeds of the Rough Riders a popular classic like 
Lexington and Bunker Hill. His little war did as much to 
kindle as Mr. Wilson’s big war did to quench the military 
spirit; for Mr. Wilson went in with the grim determination 
of a chief of police, and Mr. Roosevelt with the infinite gusto 
of a big game hunter. His little war, as he himself declared, 
made him President. 

In office, he did not sicken of power as did the Washing- 
tonians of whom Henry Adams speaks. With the vast influ- 
ence of his position he sought to mould the national mind 
and feelings into the likeness of his own. He sought to make 
the national mind virile, daring, imaginative, aggressive, and 


eager for distinction in the world. He preached to the nation 
as if it were a rich man of leisure with a splendid opening, 
made by his war, for the practice of the strenuous life. He 
set the example by magnifying his own office, concentrating 
power, teaching the public to look to the Federal Government 
as the controlling, dynamic, and creative centre of American 
life. His measures for the regulation of monopolies, his 
seizure of the canal zone, his irrigation acts, his reservation 
of public lands all exemplify in one way and another his 
aversion from the spirit of laissez-faire, his passion for 
identifying the state with the man who does things. In 
domestic affairs this policy generally estranged the “big in- 
terests” and won the support of the “plain people.” In for- 
eign affairs the big interests supported him, but the plain 
people were first dazzled, and then astonished, and then a 
little perplexed. The plain people do not understand foreign 
affairs. 

Mr. McKinley, by instinct and upbringing a domestically- 
minded statesman, had indeed begun to speak in a resigned 
way of manifest destiny with regard to our newly acquired 
island possessions. He could hardly do otherwise, for this 
was the midsummer time of the imperial enthusiasm of the 
“Anglo-Saxons.” These were the days of Rhodesian dream- 
ers; Kitchener was fighting in Egypt; Roberts was fight- 
ing in South Africa; and in 1899 Mr. Kipling struck up 
his famous chant: “Take up the white man’s burden, send 
forth the best ye breed.” And so Mr. McKinley gravely 
recognized our manifest destiny in the Far East. Yet John 
Hay says that he was called in by McKinley to discuss for- 
eign affairs not more than once a month, but that as soon as 
Roosevelt was in office he was called upon every day. It was 
Roosevelt first who embraced manifest destiny with the joy 
of an enkindled political imagination. It was he that reso- 
lutely sought to waken the expansive energies of the nation 
and to give it the fighting edge and the will to prevail in 
the impending conflicts of the powers. It was he that tire- 
lessly went up and down the land declaring that the imperial- 
istic tendencies developed by the Spanish War were tokens 
of national virility and that the responsibilities of the new 
foreign policy were glorious opportunities for men of the 
heroic mood imbued with the new Rooseveltian Americanism. 

If we are to mark his place in the spiritual history of the 
times, we must clearly understand the temper which, at the 
turn of the century, he brought into our era of atrocious 
international conflicts. Nowhere, perhaps, did he declare 
more eloquently the gospel of militant imperialistic nation- 
alism than in his address on The Strenuous Life, delivered 
before the Hamilton Club of Chicago in 1899: 

The timid man, the lazy man, the man who distrusts his 
country, the over-civilized man who has lost the great fighting 
virtues, the ignorant man, and the man of dull mind, whose soul 
is incapable of feeling the mighty lift that thrills “stern men with 
empires in their brains”—all these, of course, shrink from seeing 
the nation undertake iis new duties The army and navy 
are the sword and shield which the nation must carry if she is 
to do her duty among the nations of the earth. . . . The 
twentieth century looms before us big with the fate of many 
nations. If we stand idly by, if we seek merely swollen slothful 
ease and ignoble peace, if we shrink from the hard contests 
where men must win at hazard of their lives and at the risk 
of all they hold dear, then the bolder and stronger peoples will 
pass us by, and will win for themselves the domination of the 
world. Let us, therefore, boldly face the life of strife ; 
Above all, let us shrink from no strife, moral or physical, within 
or without the nation—for it is only through strife, through 
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hard and dangerous endeavors, that we shall ultimately win the 
goal of true national greatness. 

That the sentiments and principles here expressed sound 
very familiar to us today is not, I fancy, because most of us 
have been reading Roosevelt’s addresses of the Spanish War 
period, but because we have been reading the utterances of 
the Pan-Germans whom Roosevelt himself in 1910 was adjur- 
ing not to lose the fighting edge and whom he was congratu- 
lating on the size of European military establishments as a 
sign of health and virility. Retrospectively considered, his 
solicitude for the fighting edge of the Germans reminds one 
of the matador in Blasco Ibdjiez’s “Blood and Sand,” who, it 
will be remembered, prays for a “good bull.” With the es- 
sentials in the religion of the militarists of Germany, Roose- 
velt was utterly in sympathy. He believed that if you 
kept your fighting edge keen enough no one would seriously 
question your righteousness. The only significant difference 
in objects was that while they invoked the blessing of 
Jehovah upon Pan-Germany he invoked it upon Pan-Amer- 
ica, meaning the United States and her dependencies, pro- 
tectorates, and spheres of influence—and the Pan-America 
of his dream made Mittel-Europa look like a postage-stamp. 
The highest point of his working upon the national mind, 
the point at which his powerful personality most nearly 
succeeded in transforming the national character from its 
origina! bias, was that in which he made it half in love with 
military glory, half in love with empire-building, half in 
love with the sort of struggle which was preparing in 
Europe for the domination of the earth. 


VI. 


The American leader of militant imperialistic nationalism 
fell at the end of his last great fight, a fight which, it may 
be soberly said, he had done his utmost both immediately 
and remotely to prepare for and to bring about. All his 
friends and many who were not his friends give him credit 
for the immediate preparation. But few of his friends 
claim or admit his profounder part in the preparation of 
the stage for the conflict, the will of the combatants, the con- 
ditions of the struggle, the prizes of victory. The prepara- 
tion runs far back to the days when he began to preach the 
strenuous life in the flush of the Spanish War, to the days 
when he dangled before our eyes “those fair tropic islands,” 
to the days when he boasted that he had taken Panama and 
let Congress debate after the act. In the stunning clash of 
militant imperialistic nations, a clash which was the “in- 
evitable” goal of his lifelong policy as it is that of every 
imperialist, he towered above his fellow-citizens constantly 
and heroically calling to arms. His countrymen rose, but 
not for his battle. They fought, but not for his victory. 
Time and events with remorseless irony made him the stand- 
ard-bearer and rallying point for an American host dedi- 
cated to the destruction of his policy of militant imperial- 
istic nationalism abroad and at home. He said “Belgium,” 

he mentioned Germany’s transgressions of law; and his 
countrymen cheered and buckled on their armor. But if, 
during the war, he had dared to exhort them, as in the 
earlier time, “to face the life of strife for the domination of 
the world,” they were in a mood to have torn him in pieces. 
In that mood they fought and won their war. Highly as 
they valued his instrumental services, the principles on 
which they waged it and the objects which they sought 
drew them away from Roosevelt and towards Lincoln and 
Washington. 


At the present time it is obvious to everyone that a 
faction of his old friends, incorrigibly born and bred in 
militant imperialistic nationalism, are making a fight over 
his body to wrest from the simple-hearted idealistic plain 
people the fruits of victory. Gloomy observers—too gloomy, 
I think—declare that the fruits are already gone. The 
exponents of nationalistic egoism and selfishness will win 
some partial and temporary triumphs in this as in other 
countries. In the immediate future the memory of Roose- 
velt will be the most animating force among our American 
Junkers. There will be an attempt to repopularize just 
those Bismarckian characteristics of their hero which made 
him so utterly unlike Lincoln—his moral hardness, his two- 
fistedness, the symbolic big stick. But his commanding force 
as chief moulder of the national mind is over. He must 
take his rank somewhere among the kings and kaisers in 
competition with whom he made his place in the spiritual 
history of his times. He can never again greatly inspire 
the popular liberal movement in America. The World War 
has too profoundly discredited the masters of Weltpolitik 
in his epoch. It has too tragically illuminated the connec- 
tions between the cataclysm and the statecraft and mili- 
taristic psychology behind it. He was a realist with no 
nonsense about him; but all the realists of the period are 
now under suspicion of being unrealistic in that they 
ignored the almost universal diffusion of “nonsense” or 
idealism among mankind. When Mr. Roosevelt fell out 
with “practical” men, he almost invariably strengthened 
his position with the plain people. It was when he offended 
their “nonsense”—as in his vindictive and ruthless on- 
slaughts upon his successor and his great rival, and in his 
conduct of the Panama affair—that they began to doubt 
whether he had the magnanimity, the fairness of mind, the 
love of civil ways requisite to guide them towards the ful- 
fillment of their historic destiny. He developed a habit 
of speaking so scornfully of “over-civilization” and so 
praisefully of mere breeding and fighting as to raise the 
question that he himself raised about Cromwell, whether he 
had an adequate theory of ends, and whether he did not 
become so fascinated with his means as frequently to for- 
get his ends altogether. 

Take the ever-burning matter of militarism. His apolo- 
gists, like those of the Kaiser, all declare that he loved 
peace; and one can quote passages to prove it. I will quote 
a beautiful passage from his speech in Berlin in 1910: 
“We must remember that it is only by working along the 
lines laid down by the philanthropists, by the lovers of man- 
kind, that we can be sure of lifting our civilization to a 
higher and more permanent plane of well-being than ever 
was attained by any preceding civilization. Unjust war is to 
be abhorred—.” I pause to ask whether any one thinks 
this remark about working on the lines of philanthropists 
and lovers of mankind is characteristic Rooseveltian doc- 
trine. I now quote the rest of the passage: “But woe 
to the nation that does not make ready to hold its own in 
time of need against all who would harm it. And woe thrice 
over to the nation in which the average man loses the fight- 
ing edge.” I stop again and ask whether any one thinks that 
is not characteristic Rooseveltian doctrine? Why does the 
second of these sentences sound perfectly Rooseveltian and 
the first absolutely not? Because into the first he put a 
stroke of the pen; into the second the whole emphasis of 
his character. The first is his verbal sop to the idealist; 
the second is his impassioned message to his generation. 
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By his use of rhetorical balance he gives a superficial ap- 
pearance of the mental equivalent; but by his violent and 
infallible emphasis he becomes the greatest concocter of 
“weasel” paragraphs on record. In time his hearers learned 
to distinguish what he said from what he stood for, the 
part of his speech which was official rhetoric from the part 
that quivered with personal force. 

He said, it is true, that “mere fervor for excellence in 
the abstract is a great mainspring for good work”; but in 
practice he night and day denounced in the most intolerant 
language those who exhibited mere fervor for excellence in 
the abstract, and even those who sought excellence by other 
ways than his. He professed love for the plain people; but 
the Progressive episode looks today, so far as he was con- 
cerned, like a momentary hot fit and political aberration of 
a confirmed Hamiltonian, regarding the plain people not 
so much socially as politically, not so much as individuals 
as a massive instrument for the uses of the state and the 
governing class. He said that he had a regard for peace 
but he made plain that he loved and valued war; and he 
denounced every one else who said a good word for peace, 
he reviled every type of pacifist so mercilessly as to rouse 
suspicion as to whether he really cared a rap for the object 
of the pacifists. He expressed approval of arbitration; but 
he invariably followed up such expressions with an assertion 
that the only effective arbitrator is a man in shining armor. 
He avowed a desire for international order; but his imagi- 
nation and his faith did not rise to a vision of other ways 
of attaining it than the ways of Alexander and Caesar— 
by the imperial dominion of armed power; and he denounced 
other modes of working for international order so bitterly 
as to raise a doubt as to his regard for the object. He ad- 
mitted, like many of his followers, a faint and eleventh- 
hour respect for the abstract idea of a league of nations; 
but he led in raising such a thunder of opposition to the 
only league within sight and reach that he weakened the 
hands of the American framers, and raised a question as 
to what he meant in the old days by his fiery declamation 
against those who “make the impossible better forever the 
enemy of the possible good.” 

Mr. Roosevelt has attained satisfactions which he thought 
should console fallen empires: he has left heirs and a glo- 
rious memory. How much more glorious it might have 
been if in his great personality there had been planted a 
spark of magnanimity. If, after he had drunk of personal 
glory like a Scandinavian giant, he had lent his giant 
strength to a cause of the plain people not of his contriving 
nor under his leadership. If in addition to helping win the 
war he had identified himself with the attainment of its one 
grand popular object. From performing this supreme ser- 
vice he was prevented by defects of temper which he con- 
demned in Cromwell, a hero whom he admired and in some 
respects strikingly resembled. Cromwell’s desire, he says, 
was to remedy specific evils. He was too impatient to found 
the kind of legal and constitutional system which would pre- 
vent the recurrence of such evils. Cromwell’s extreme ad- 
mirers treat his impatience of the delays and shortcomings of 
ordinary constitutional and legal proceedings as a sign of his 
greatness. It was just the reverse. His strength, his 
intensity of conviction, his delight in exercising powers for 
what he conceived to be good ends; his dislike for speculative 
reforms and his inability to appreciate the necessity of theories 
to a practical man who wishes to do good work .. . all 
these tendencies worked together to unfit him for the task of 
helping a liberty-loving people on the road to freedom. 


Literature 
Liberals in War 


How We Went Into the War. By Irene Cooper Willis. London: 

The National Labour Press. 
= STUDY of Liberal Idealism,” the sub-title of Irene Cooper 

Willis’s “How We Went Into the War,” though a cor- 
rect index to the contents, yet leads the reader to expect a 
rather different trend of analysis from that contained in this 
volume. We are so used to seeing the words “liberal” and “ideal- 
ism” used as terms descriptive of broad, intelligent, and fruit- 
ful effort that it seems paradoxical to find, as here, that it was 
the very idealism of the Liberals which lit the fiercest flames 
of public passion in the war. It was they, too, who provided 
their less imaginative Conservative brethren with most of the 
slogans which served as useful tools for transferring the war, 
originally designated as one for British interests, to the more 
appealing ground of a Holy War. “It was the Liberal aversion 
to war, the extreme Liberals’ dissatisfaction with the vital in- 
terest argument, combined with their final submission to the 
fact of war, which made this war different from previous ones 
and consecrated it from the outset as a war on behalf of civili- 
zation.” That such ideas are now so utterly discredited showa, 
of course, mereiy that their general adoption was one of the 
letter rather than the spirit, but it is also clear that an idealism 
grounded on an illogical compromise, as an easy way out of 
an impossible situation, could hardly have been expected to bear 
good fruit. It becomes very clear in these pages why the old 
Liberal party is as good as dead, and why the best brains from 
among its ranks have left it one by one to join those of the 
Labor party. 

The author admits in the preface that the book will probably 
be taken as an indictment of liberalism and is therefore careful 
to explain that it “is not an indictment of Liberalism, taking 
Liberalism to mean the Liberal movement which has been oc- 
cupied during the last century with the struggle for political, 
social, economic, and religious freedom; it is an indictment 
only of the attitude of Liberals during this war. Indictment, 
however, is too strong a word, since it cannot justly be applied 
in dealing with unconscious self-deception, and to apply it, 
where in the great majority of cases there has been no delib- 
erate intellectual dishonesty, is to confuse two very different 
states of mind, namely, hypocrisy and self-delusion. ‘ 
In the case of the majority of Liberals, there was no hypocrisy; 
there was merely self-delusion, and as we study the self-delusion 
of Liberals at the outbreak of the war, we reulize that it arose, 
primarily, from the fact that at the outbreak of war, the 
Liberals were caught napping, and, hurriedly awakening, found 
themselves in a most uncomfortable predicament.” Jt is diffi- 
cult to comprehend how the British Liberal public can have 
been as blind to the trend of foreign affairs in the years pre- 
ceding the war as is here shown, when the alarmist utterances 
of the Northcliffe press, Lord Roberts’s campaign for prepara- 
tion, and the frequent military and strategic articles fore- 
shadowing the probable plans of campaign are remembered. To 
preserve such ignorance their reading must have been nar- 
rowed down to a most illiberal compass. The author considers 
that this obliviousness to the ominous state of foreign affairs 
was largely a matter of temperament with the average Liberal. 
“The conception of conflict between nations, on which foreign 
policy was based, was distasteful to him; he had no wish to 
acknowledge it. He was internationally minded; he believed in 
concord between nations, and so ardently that he did not ques- 
tion overmuch whether concord between nations actually ex- 
isted.” This was all too true of liberals everywhere before 
the war, but this indifference to actual facts cannot wholly 
absolve them from blame in what followed. “The honest critic,” 
as the author says, “sees responsibility existing in inertia as 
well as in activity—he sees it in unconscious self-deception as 
well as in deliberate intent.” 
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“How We Went Into the War” is not a book in the usual 
sense of the word, but is mainly a reprint of representative 
articles from Liberal organs and influential Liberal writers in 
the days just preceding the war and the first months after it, 
which tell their own story of the course of Liberal convictions. 
After a short preliminary chapter on Pre-War Feeling, the 
most valuable part of the book follows under the heading of 
The Leader Writers. Herein is traced the Liberal editorial 
policy of Great Britain from the last week of July, 1914, to 
the date of British participation in the war, contrasted here 
and there with extracts from Tory papers of the same period. 
These leaders not only bring vividly back to mind the tense 
excitement of those final days when the fate of the world still 
hung in the balance, but are of particular interest at this junc- 
ture in the light of the Peace Treaty. The calm detached judg- 
ment of these pre-war editorials, and their confident prognos- 
tications, once it had begun, as to how it would have to be 
settled if a peace worth while were to result, throw vivid illu- 
mination on the ignominy involved in many of the settlements 
now at issue. The pathetic confidence of Liberals that a Lib- 
eral government would be powerful enough to prevent catas- 
trophe, their gradual disillusionment as to their country’s real 
position in European politics about which they had been de- 
ceived, and their consequent realization that the British must 
inevitably participate under any circumstances are here made 
graphic. There is a dramatic account of that momentous sit- 
ting of the House of Commons on August 3, when Sir Edward 
Grey first broke the news of the binding character of the under- 
standing with France, that potent brake upon England’s free- 
dom of action which had been so frequently denied in the House, 
and of the splendid speeches in opposition which Mr. Balfour 
so scathingly denounced as the “dregs and lees of the debate.” 
Then follows the swift transition from the period of criticism 
and discussion to the actual state of war, and with it the 
prompt evolution of Liberal feeling to the conclusion, neces- 
sarily inadequate to all thinking minds, that “being in, we 
must win.” 

From this point is traced the rapid growth of the idea of 
a Holy War. “It is largely due to the Liberal papers that the 
war came to be so fraught with higher than material aims.” 
The Conservatives, with a simpler if cruder philosophy, based 
mainly on the idea of the Balance of Power, wholeheartedly 
accepted the outbreak of hostilities; “they had seen it coming 
and welcomed it like an old friend.” The Liberals, on the other 
hand, were faced with the necessity of reconciling their pre- 
vious doubts and fears with their sense of patriotic duty. Being 
unable to square the facts, they shirked the issue and took 
refuge in an ecstatic idealism. “Present Peace being unattain- 
able, despite all their efforts to secure it, Future Peace became 
the goal of their frustrated ambitions. War had broken out 
though they tried to prevent it. ‘It must never happen again’ 
was the prayer with which they turned to the future.” Their 
very aversion to war led Liberals to an hysterical presentation 
of “The War to End War,” since without some such motives 
to give them inspiration they could not have entered whole- 
heartedly into the struggle. This part of the book gives many 
quotations from Mr. Wells and from Mr. Chesterton, quotations 
in which these outraged idealists far out-jingoed the jingoes and 
confused the terms peace and war by counting for peace only 
those who were for war. So potent and arresting was their 
phraseology, indeed, that it soon came to be universally adopted, 
just as the Conservative state of mind grew more and more 
powerful as the war progressed. 

Querying what stand the Liberals might have taken, the au- 
thor of this little book suggests: “The Liberals might have said 
upon the outbreak of war: ‘The war is upon us. Patriotism 
forbids our withholding support, there can be no question of 
our not participating, since we are “in,” but while we are “in,” 
and while we support it, we shall not cease to maintain that 
it ought to have been avoided, that a better foreign policy, a 
more prudent statesmanship would have avoided it; that a mis- 
taken course of foreign policy, pursued over ten years, has led 


us into the terrible conflict in which we are now engaged, and, 
while we fight, we shall continue to urge this belief.’ Their 
support of the war, under these circumstances, would have been 
conditional, not upon victory for their country’s arms—(‘Being 
in, we must win’)—but upon the triumph of their belief: ‘We 
believe that the conviction that that policy was a mistake will 
steadily conquer the minds of the English people and that they 
will one day come to the resolution that it is an error which 
must not be repeated.’ (Daily News, August 5, 1914).” 

The final section of the book is devoted to an attempt to 
analyze the processes of Liberal mentality. Though perhaps 
of interest to those of dissective minds, for the average reader 
this part could have been shortened and put more plainly. We 
are all acquainted with war fever and the symptoms it engen- 
ders, and know how much easier it is for individuals or parties 
to go the way of least resistance. As the author justly says: 
“The power of emotion in shaping men’s thoughts and actions, 
the futility of logic to upset men’s convictions, the extent to 
which the human mind is ruled by unconscious motives, are 
among the discoveries of modern psychological research. No 
truer judgment upon mankind has been passed than the sen- 
tence: ‘They know not what they do.’” Such a compilation 
as this book contains should be most useful as a clearing- 
ground for present thought, and should serve to restore the 
original issues of the war, now obscured by the smoke of the 
years of fighting, to such lucidity as they may once have had. 
If some such presentation of the liberal case were to be made 
in all countries the results would prove invaluable material for 
purposes of comparative study. Its value might have been en- 
hanced had the quotations extended over a greater reach of 
time, but to remedy this a second volume, “How We Came 
Out of the War,” is announced to be in preparation. 


Sparkling Burgundy 


Colas Breugnon. By Romain Rolland. Paris: Librairie Paul 
Ollendorff. 
— is a wine called sparkling Burgundy. This book 
flows with it. The wonder and delight is that such bubbling 
Falstaffian humor should have come out of that house of a 
thousand souls which sustained the tragic elevation of “Jean- 
Christophe” and the austere grandeur of the “Life of Michael 
Angelo.” It is as if a church organ burst into roars of pagan 
laughter. The book—it was finished in May, 1914, withheld 
from publication during the war, and is published now without 
alterations*—is a plain case of the author’s creative “daimon” 
seizing him by the scruff of the neck and dictating itself. He 
confesses to have had other works in preparation when “Colas 
Breugnon” came and demanded to be written. It was largely a 
reaction against his ten years’ concentration on“Jean-Christophe.” 
M. Rolland seats us in the soul of a seventeenth-century crafts- 
man in the Burgundian city of Clamecy. We look out through 
his eyes on the political and religious chaos which sorts so 
oddly with the placid abundance of the sun-drenched country- 
side: we eat and drink with his prodigious gusto; shake our 
sides with his Rabelaisian humor; cock an eye of derisive skep- 
ticism at the embattled theologies; and transfix the political 
bubbles with a shaft of satire which the past five years have 
served only to sharpen. And, without any of the elaborate 
pedantry of an Anatole France, we are made to feel as com- 
pletely at home in that age and with the people of Clamecy 
as though we could find our way among them in the dark. 
Colas is an artist, one of those whose rich fancies are con- 
gealed on the sculptured facades of the French cathedrals. “Joy 
of the cunning hand,” he exclaims, “of the intelligent fingers 
under which one sees a fragile work of art take shape. Joy of the 
spirit which commands the forces of the earth, which inscribes 
in the wood, in the iron, or the stone the caprice ordained of 
its noble fantasie!” He is well past middle age; none too 


*It is soon to appear in an English version, published by Henry Holt 
and Cempany. 
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happily married; his true love frustrated in a fashion half 
burlesque, half tragedy (“I wept with one eye and laughed 
with the other”) ; he has a brood of children and grandchildren 
who variously excite his amazement, his disgust, his humor, 
and his tenderest affection. Red wine or bread of affliction, he 
knows the bitter as well as the sweet of life, smacks his lips over 
it all, laughs, and pronounces it good. It is out of this mellow 
old hide that M. Rolland pours his sparkling Burgundy. 

To particularize: For those who have ears to hear there is the 
episode of “The Shepherd, the Wolf, and the Sheep.” To protect 
the town the Duke’s soldiers are quartered on the people. The 
soldiers eat and drink them out of house and home, then move 
on. Whereupon the people exhume their hidden spoons and 
hams. The “Wolf” comes—a marauding band from a neighbor- 
ing province. The “Sheep” huddle in the walled town and there is 
desultory fighting, enlivened by Gallic wit and horse-play. 
Wolf and Sheep finally realize that there is nothing in it for 
either. They compromise and make peace. The Wolf departs— 
just in time to prevent the Duke’s troops, the “Shepherd,” from 
seizing the excuse to return and devour what is left under the 
pretext of protecting the Sheep. So the Shepherd departs 
sheepishly and the Sheep exclaim: “What fools we are to fight 
for the benefit of our guardians. If we had no enemies they 
would invent some in order to defend us. God save us from our 
saviors! Let us save ourselves without their help. Poor 
sheep! If we had only to defend ourselves against the wolf we 
would get on very well. But who will defend us from the 
shepherd?” 

“The Revolt,” an episode of the town demoralized by a plague 
and then seized by a band of thieves who thrive solely by the 
cowardly selfishness of the bourgeoisie, is a tract for our times. 
Each hopes to save himself by throwing his neighbor to the dogs. 
Thus the dogs are eating them all. The political expedient of 
Colas in extricating his townsmen, written though it was five 
years ago, is, by the sheer accuracy of its social analysis, 
prophetic of the process which has and will produce dictator- 
ships of the proletariat. His moral is “If you want help from 
the king, help yourself.” 

In every goblet of his Burgundy is the spicy tang of political 
satire; but under it is always the warming flavor of his mellow 
humanity. In the idyll of Colas’s little love, “Bellete,” are the 
ardors of hot young blood chilled by contrary humors, the poetry 
and innocence of honest passion cros’sed by the pangs of youth’s 
instinctive chastity, a tale of true love gone awry; and, after 
a meeting of the two in the evening of their lives, the vigil of 
Colas all night under the oak, alone with his frustrations and his 
tears; then dawn, the blithe twitter of birds and the reawaken- 
ing of his merry heart to relish of life. 

Most political satirists are constrained to invent an imaginary 
country. M. Rolland fits his cartoon into the ornate frame of 
French history, where it utters his love and admiration of the 
French race, his laughter at and with them, in the language of 
their own past. And what profusion of thought and poetry; 
what prodigality of life is heaped into these pages! As if this 
were the first chance the author had had to write a book and as 
if he never expected to have another. There is the shrewd 
banter at the Church, intimating that it never, even in those 
days, so completely ruled the roost as it would have us suppose: 
a comico-grisly picture of average people during an epidemic— 
“human nature surprised without its chemise: not a pretty 
sight”; a bold lapse into paganism on the part of Colas and the 
old nurse in their anguish to save the little Glodie from the 
croup—this for a hint of how thin was the encrustation of 
Christianity over medieval minds; the burning of Colas’s house 
through the stupid pest-terror of his neighbors, with the destruc- 
tion of his choicest work of a lifetime—a calamity which is 
caught up at the end in a flame of ideal beauty by the act of a 
little apprentice and its instant response in the sweet soul of old 
Colas. And finally we are taught, with him, how an old man, 
widowed, ruined, and disabled, can retire on his inner riches in 
the house where he must dwell as a dependent: “The more one is 


deprived of, the richer he is: for the spirit creates that which it 
lacks; the pruned tree mounts higher toward heaven. The less 
I have the more I am.” 

“Colas Breugnon” is unique, like every other work M. Rolland 
has produced. It reads like a collaboration of Mark Twain and 
Tolstoi. The writing is incredibly effortless. The book sounds 
as though it had written itself. Already Romain Rolland is 
becoming to our age a figure to whom free minds turn as 
flowers to the sun. But he is something more. He is a profound 
thinker who knows how to laugh. 


America for British Ears 


The America of Today. Edited by Gaillard Lapsley. 
bridge University Press. 


SERIES of lectures on movements in American life, de- 

livered at the height of the war to an English audience by 
American lecturers, might be looked upon as an occasion for 
stretching to the utmost emphasis the kinship between the two 
peoples in ideals, institutions, and manners. It reflects great 
credit on the sobriety and dignity of American scholarship, and 
it is a compliment to the intelligence of their audience, that the 
papers which make up “The America of Today” are in the 
main dispassionate in their analysis, judicious in their con- 
clusions, and temperate in statement. Even Professor Hazel- 
tine’s paper on English Influence on American Ideals of Justice 
and Liberty, in which the thesis is conspicuous, cannot be said 
to overstate the point. If an exception has to be made, it is in 
the case of the address on The Position of Women in America 
by a Mrs. Bowlker. The desire for resembling her sisters across 
the sea betrays the lady into a deference towards what is cul- 
tured and established which verges on snobbishness and into an 
exaggerated horror of the newer and cruder elements which 
argues a distressing want of sympathy. “In England,” she says 
regretfully, “except in the ranks of labor the poor women are 
grateful for sympathy and guidance given to them by ladies of 
inherited education and position if that help be offered with 
kindness and tact. But in America the poor women, the native 
as well as the foreign born, resist every effort to help them, no 
matter how kindly given, regarding it as an impertinent in- 
trusion into the privacy of their domestic lives.” We would 
commend to Mrs. Bowlker the very wise and true observation, 
in the same volume, of Lord Eustace Percy in accounting 
for the great influence which Tammany wields over the 
very people who are the cause of her despair. Lord Percy’s 
two papers on State and Municipal Government and Social 
Legislation and Administration survey the field with an 
expert touch and a light critical insinuation, but in the very 
friendliest spirit and in a graceful tone. The lectures of Mr. 
Philip B. Kennedy on American Industrial Conditions and 
The Relation of American Government to Business are too 
much concerned with the surface. One would never guess, with 
Mr. Kennedy as a guide, that labor counted as a factor in 
American industrial conditions. Professor Cunliffe contributes 
an agreeable sketch of the beginnings of American universities, 
and Dr. MacLean writes very briefly of State universities and 
school systems. Altogether admirable is the lecture by Mr. 
Jerome Greene outlining Some Aspects of Recent Party His- 
tory. It is a model of lucid and compact exposition, the most 
informing of the papers in the volume. It is difficult to imagine 
a better treatment of the subject in anything like the same 
space. Dr. H. S. Canby, in a thoughtful essay, presents the 
claims of American literature modestly, though not apolo- 
getically. In addition to alleging plausibly the explanations 
which are often advanced for the failure of our literature to find 
a national utterance, Dr. Canby offers a classification of the 
product into aristocratic, democratic, dilettante, and bourgeois, 
provoking by his illustrations, however, a question as to the use- 
fulness of his categories. If Henry James and Miss Agnes 
Repplier are both dristocrats, one demonstrates it by his culti- 
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vation of the most refined intellectual sensations, the other by 
asserting the superior antiquity of her family and her house- 
hold belongings in a world in which the new is ever uncom- 
fortably jostling the old. If the poems of Mr. Edgar Lee 
Masters and the addresses of President Wilson (of the pre- 
Versailles period, be it understood) are both democratic, what 
a vast unbridged chasm there must be between the democratic 
real and the democratic ideal! We accept with less reservation 
Dr. Canby’s characterization of our “bourgeois” literature. 

We have reserved for final mention the particular gem of the 
collection, Mr. Santayana’s paper on William James and Josiah 
Royce. Significantly, this address is not entitled American 
Philosophy but Two American Philosophers. The disciples 
of James will probably be scandalized at having his “Pragma- 
tism” dismissed as a somewhat incidental book along with “The 
Will to Believe” and “The Varieties of Religious Experience.” 
But Mr. Santayana captivates by the serene sense of mastery in 
his judgment, the deftness of his characterization, and the un- 
rivalled brilliancy of his phrasing. For want of space to repro- 
duce a tenth part of the good things which Mr. Santayana heaps 
up in a few pages, we shall quote the sentences which come 
closest to summarizing his opinion of his two distinguished col- 
leagues. William James, he says, was “a mystic in love with 
life. He was comparable to Rousseau and te Walt Whitman; 
he expressed a generous and tender sensibility, rebelling against 
sophistication, and preferring daily sights and sounds, and a 
vague but indomitable faith in fortune, to any settled intel- 
lectual tradition calling itself science or philosophy.” Of Royce, 
skeptic and prophet, he concludes that “while he has wrestled 
with the deepest questions like a young giant, he has not won 
the fight. I mean, he has not seen his way to any one of the 
various possibilities about the nature of things, but has re- 
mained entangled, sincerely, nobly, pathetically, in contrary 
traditions stronger than himself. In the goodly company of 
philosophy he is an intrepid martyr.” 


An English Historian of Germany 


The German Empire: 1867-1914. By William Harbutt Dawson. 

The Macmillan Company. 2 vols. 

_—— first question which occurs to one in picking up these two 

stout volumes does not concern the competence of the 
writer, who is a well-known English authority on German 
affairs; rather it turns on the point whether it is possible, while 
passions are still recent, for even a judicial historian to tell the 
story of his national enemy with any degree of fair-mindedness. 
Mr. Dawson has in a measure forestalled criticism on this score 
by the engaging candor with which he admits in his preface 
that he has not written his history impersonally, nor indeed 
tried to do so; he will be content, he says, to preserve the mean 
between a colorless formalism and excessive subjectivity. In this 
he may be said to have succeeded admirably, and it is just this 
success which gives the book a valid raison d’étre. For tempo- 
rary purposes at least and for those “general readers” to whom 
it is addressed it is one of the most useful summaries of modern 
German history to be found in English. The narrative moves 
rapidly enough to maintain interest, and the style, soberly clear 
but without glitter, is eminently readable. 

The scope of the book, it should be noted, is much greater than 
the main title would indicate. The subjoined line “and the 
Unity Movement,” which appears on the title page, justifies the 
author in reaching far back of the year 1867. In fact, the bulk 
of the first volume is taken up with events and tendencies prior 
to the beginning of the Empire. It is amply evident that this 
preliminary period has attracted the author more than the im- 
perial splendor of later days. The book is written, so an intel- 
ligent German would immediately insist, by one who is 
thoroughly imbued with the spirit of English Parlamentarismus. 
“The story of the Frankfort National Assembly,” says Mr. 
Dawson, “is an epic of failure, it is true, yet of a failure more 


heroic and honorable than many brilliant successes.” Why, he 
goes on to ask, do German politics make so slight an appeal to 
the outside world? It is because in German parliamentary life 
there is no serious struggle but rather histrionics and sham 
combats, in which the contestants know in advance that there 
can be but little practical result. The author surveys events in 
Germany from the standpoint of a moderate liberal who regards 
constitutional government as axiomatic. Therein lies his bias 
much more than in his views upon international affairs. 

The honest endeavor to preserve dispassionate judgment is 
particularly commendable in the account of Anglo-German re- 
lations. Germany, of course, receives the major part of the 
blame, but Mr. Dawson’s own country is not acquitted without 
severe reprimand. The English failure to understand and ap- 
preciate the movement toward unity in Germany, the meddle- 
some and muddling policy of the British Government, the hos- 
tility of the Tories and the apathy of the Whigs, all created a 
deep-seated resentment in Germany which laid the foundation 
for future trouble. But on the crucial question of commercial 
relations he has these words to say which are none the less 
pregnant because they are so obviously true: “In one respect, 
however, German strictures upon Great Britain were singularly 
out of place. For the country which was held to have en- 
deavored to throw obstacles in the way of Germany’s economic 
advancement had been the first to proclaim the doctrine of com- 
mercial equality in all parts of the world. It was forgotten at 
the time that whenever Germany had knocked at the doors of 
British colonies these doors had been opened to her on equal 
terms with the mother country, and that if many countries were 
now guarding their markets more jealously than heretofore, it 
was Germany which had set the example by the pursuance of 
a policy of extreme protection.” The writer is perhaps on less 
secure ground when he asserts that nothing that is known of 
the inner history of the Triple Entente can be held to justify the 
assumption that its purpose was to harass, thwart, and ulti- 
mately isolate Germany. But coming to the immediate occasion 
of the great war, he does not hesitate to say that Serbia was 
by no means free from reproach, just as earlier he had censured 
Denmark for her provocative attitude on the Schleswig-Holstein 
question. In a word, Mr. Dawson tries hard to be fair. 

Bismarck, whom the author had been privileged to meet and 
converse with, is naturally the protagonist in these pages. The 
judgment upon him does not differ essentially from that of 
Mr. G. C. Robertson in his recently published biography. An 
utter unscrupulousness about the means he employed is signal- 
ized as his cardinal moral defect. The success of his states- 
manship must be judged, so it is urged, by its effects upon the 
world at large. Much that he did for Germany was done at the 
expense of other countries, and in settling the question of Ger- 
man unity he unsettled other questions which have never since 
ceased to be a source of national disquiet and danger. 

Napoleon III fares better than he does at the hands of most 
other historians. He is made to appear one of those “problematic 
characters” (to use a favorite German phrase) whose very 
genuine humanitarianism often came into conflict with his guid- 
ing maxims of nationality, equilibrium, and compensation, and 
these maxims in turn with each other, as much through force of 
circumstances as by lack of a master principle or an all-con- 
trolling will. Still more interesting just now is Mr. Dawson's 
denial that Queen Victoria was unduly Teutonic in her predilec- 
tions—a point of view which has received striking corrobora- 
tion by the recent publication of extracts from her letters and 
diaries. 

The treatment of German socialism is not wholly appreciative. 
Marxism is regarded as poor intelligence and worse tactics. 
The writer’s sympathy is reserved for the revisionist wing of 
the party, which he believes to have been surely gaining the 
ascendancy before 1914. But throughout, as might be expected, 
he views with an affectionate eye even the most spasmodic 
symptoms of liberalism in the Empire. 
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Diverse Doctrines 


Encyclopaedia of Religion and Ethics. Edited by James Hast- 
ings with the assistance of John A. Selbie and Louis 
H. Gray Volume IX, Mundas-Phrygians. Volume X, 
Picts-Sacraments. Charles Scribner’s Sons. 


| F mediocrity is ever golden it is in an encyclopedia. There one 

hardly expects, and rarely gets, either new material, original 
construction, or brilliant exposition; what is wanted, rather, is 
a full body of accurate information digested into convenient 
form and presented acceptably to the public that the editor has 
in mind, be it learned or “lewd.” In an encyclopedia what O. 
Henry calls “the dreams of average” are properly realized. 

Considering the enormous range of his subject, Dr. Hastings’s 
choice of material has been good. If occasionally a doubt arises 
—for example, as to why there is an article on mathematical 
Probability and why there is not an article on Orphism—far 
more often one is struck by the catholicity of the editor’s judg- 
ment. Intending to include all religions and all ethical systems 
in his purview, he has, in fact, done full justice to primitive and 
pagan philosophies and to all “the beastly devices of the 
heathen.” Unaffrighted by that vast field of comparative re- 
ligion in which some theologians see nothing but superlative 
irreligion, he has been lavish in his attention to savages and 
superstitions. The article Sabbath is all on heathen and 
Jewish rest days; that on Rosaries is mostly on the non-Chris- 
tian kinds; of the fifty-six pages on Music only fourteen are on 
church music—and not one, by the way, on modern secular com- 
posers, though it is hard to see why Beethoven and Wagner have 
not as much ethical significance as the tomtom and the ukelele. 
Old Age is treated almost wholly from the standpoint of the 
ancients and of the inferior races. Of fifty-one pages on 
Prayer nine only are on the Christian conception; the fifty-eight 
pages on Priesthood exclude any reference to the Christian Min- 
istry, reserved for a separate article. 

The student of folk-lore will therefore reap a harvest in these 
volumes. There is hardly a race or a tribe, from Negroes to 
Navahos, from Pastoral peoples to Parsis, that is not fully 
described. Under such headings as Nature and Names are 
grouped a vast array of curious facts; Noses and other parts of 
the body with special religious significance are fully dealt with. 
Prodigies and portents, of course, come in for lengthy descrip- 
tion, and even the bearing of the Points of the Compass for the 
sky-pilot is carefully charted. The cumulative effect of read- 
ing all the material on this subject in two large volumes is over- 
whelming. In what an arid and uncanny wilderness had man 
wandered, not for forty years but perhaps for forty millenniums, 
before the promised land of reason and kindness was even 
sighted! What a world of cruelty and stupidity is uncovered in 
the descriptions of the Mysteries, or the Ordeal, or Possession, 
or Purification! The primitive sacraments were orgies of 
obscenity and pain, and deep scars of these old wounds are 
found in many a Christian company. But the tragedy is not 
without comic relief. No child was ever as gullible as the first 
gods. In Australia they are frightened if you bark at them like 
dogs, or cheated if you imitate the sound of rain-birds; in China 
the jealousy of the malignant powers is fooled by giving one’s 
children such disparaging names as “Dustpan” and “That dog.” 
Most of them, and those the most horrible, can be cajoled by 
being called soft names, as Grandfather Small-pox or the 
Eumenides or (in Scotland) the Gude Man. Among the 
scandalous deities who succeeded in palming themselves off as 
Christian saints, none was more grotesque than St. Foutin. 

The philosopher must needs be content with the crumbs that 
fall from the theologian’s table. The article Philosophy itself 
has not a line on any modern school—though, characteristically 
of a work published in North Britain, a separate article on 
Scottish philosophy is promised. There are excellent biog- 
raphies of a few noted thinkers, such as Nietzsche and Pascal, 





and there is a short treatment of Pessimism. Professor Leuba 
performs the task, congenial to him and much needed, ap- 
parently, by us, of pouring a cold douche on the revelations of 
Psychical Research. 

The tolerant fairness with which subjects not directly related 
to Christianity are treated, is in strong contrast to the bias 
manifested in this department. Having in mind a predominantly 
conservative audience, the editor has brilliantly illustrated in 
his own practice the remark of the writer on Religion, that 
“everywhere there is a tendency to treat quite freely the religion 
which is not one’s own.” Conservative Catholics occasionally, 
conservative Protestants usually, liberals never, are selected to 
handle the arcana of the faith. Thus the article on Rational- 
ism is something between a polemic and a snub, and the article 
Mysticism is all “positive,” without so much as an allusion to 
the best rationalist treatment of the subject, that by Mrs. Anna 
Robeson Burr. 

But, though one is tempted at times to think that myths in 
religious works are like the office-holders of whom Jefferson 
complained that few died and none resigned voluntarily, there 
are degrees even in conservatism. The New Testament critic 
will here find that some authorities now consider the name 
Nazareth fictitious, being derived from the epithet Nazarene, 
though no thanks are expressed to Professor W. B. Smith, who 
first brought forward this point. The biographer of Paul finds 
it impossible to deny that he was in many respects influenced 
by the mystery religions around him. This is also admitted, as 
cautiously as possible, in the articles Regeneration and Sacra- 
ments, though it is denied in the article Mysteries. In matters 
of difference of opinion it is fair to allow much latitude, but in 
view of the convincing proofs brought forward by Reitzenstein, 
Dieterich, Norden, Cumont, Lake, Loisy, Reinach, Gilbert Mur- 
ray, and Jane Harrison, it is difficult to believe any longer in 
the originality of the Pauline theology. 

The difficulties of an editor who wished to combine a con- 
servative view-point with an appeal to all Christian churches, 
are most apparent in the articles on church history. In the treat- 
ment of matters in controversy between the sects the most glar- 
ing contradictions can be found. Thus, the article on the Holy 
Office, by a Jesuit, is an apology for the Inquisition, skilful 
enough in its moderation but most unfortunate in its efforts to 
slur the work of Henry Charles Lea. But if one turns to the 
article Persecution or Papacy one finds the strongest anti- 
Catholic polemic possible. It is there extravagantly said that 
the “Reformation was the greatest moral and religious emanci- 
pation that the world has yet seen, or perhaps will ever see.” 
The papacy is allusively compared to Virgil’s monstrum horren- 
dum informe ingens cui lumen ademptum, and its extinction is 
prophesied, “either by the short agony of revolution . . . 
or by the long process of secular decay.” The Inquisition, else- 
where defended, is here branded in the words of Acton as 
“peculiarly the weapon and peculiarly the work of the popes” 
and “in principle murderous.” In contrast to this strong, and 
perhaps just, indictment, the treatment of Protestant persecu- 
tion is extremely inadequate. That Luther was intolerant, that 
Melanchthon sat upon a tribunal that condemned Anabaptists 
to death, is not so much as hinted at; Servetus is disposed of in 
a single line; and the persecution by the Puritans is defended 
as actuated by a lofty motive—the desire to keep a unified 
state! 

An almost obscurantist tendency emerges in the article on 
the Oxford movement, which is praised for having revived the 
monastic life, for having “slowly and painfully brought back 
into the lives of English people a belief in the supernatural,” 
and for having redeemed them from the evils of deism, Lati- 
tudinarianism, materialism, and a Zwinglian view of the real 
presence. In contradiction to this “Anglican Catholic” view the 
article on Protestantism is more than half occupied with a 
proof that the Church of England is “as Protestant in doctrine 
as it well can be.” It is most disappointing that the writer 
should have confined his attention to this minor point and not 
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have given us a philosophical estimate of the genius of Pro- 
testantism in general. The article Reformation is perhaps the 
most old-fashioned and least adequate in the whole book. The 
fullest treatment of church history as a whole is given under 
the heading Presbyterianism. Indeed, references to the Puri- 
tans, Pilgrims, and the Presbyterians are numerous and 
sympathetic. A strong race, they were a little lacking in good 
taste. Who but a Puritan would have expunged from the mar- 
riage service the beautiful words said by the man to the 
woman, “with my body I thee worship”? Who else could have 
given such quaint proper names, here vouched for, as Accepted 
Trevor, Faintnot Hewit, God Reward Smart, Called Lane, Kill- 
sin Pimple, More Fruit Fowler, and Flie-fornication Andrews? 


Women Wanderers 


Unconducted Wanderers. By Rosita Forbes. John Lane Com- 
pany. 
A Broken Journey. By Mary Gaunt. J. B. Lippincott Company. 
Y?OMEN wanderers, with the run of the world nowadays, 
have ceased to be a nine-days’ wonder, but they may still 
serve as touchstones for the gallantry and kindliness of strange 
peoples, and their adventures often make good reading. For a 
particularly cheerful volume of unusual happenings, keen obser- 
vation, and piquant narration, we are indebted to Mrs. Forbes 
and her friend “Undine.” As a relief after the strain of war 
hospital work they sought the remotest corners of the earth. 
Elephants, sedan-chairs, houseboats, rat-like ponies, bullock 
_ carts, troop-trains, sampans, rice-boats (and once a Hudson 
super-six) served to carry the travellers on their erratic way, 
with many unexpected hindrances. The reader chuckles over the 
sprightly pages, and he yearns to seek those islands lying just 
beyond his farthest journey; in his armchair he can comfortably 
share the discomforts and hardships of the Orient; with such 
dauntless spirits what matter if one’s bones all feel “like a 
badly-made souffilé,” or if, after three weeks without having her 
clothes off, Undine’s golden hair looks like mouldy hay? For 
these young Englishwomen went swimming in iridescent Samoan 
waters (with an unexpected but admiring circle of dusky wonder 
at the subsequent dressing process); rode Dulcibella, the bright 
pink horse shaped like a pyramid, which had a “mournful mind 
and could only run like a cockroach, in short jerks,” and which 
on a hot day drooped like a pink ice; climbed volcanoes with a 
self-invited throng of bare-footed maidens who placidly went to 
sleep under every flowery tree while the bronze Adonis of a 
guide wove floral garlands for the golden crowns of the 
strangers. Feasts and dances, marriages and funerals, crowd 
the story with color, but there is a balance of unenviable realism, 
such as tossing about in a wave-swept island yawl for a day and 
a night, “lying in the scuppers in a huddled mass of bananas.” 
The Tongan Isles should apparently be rechristened the Musical 
Comedy Isles. Tonga owns a magnificent king, six feet seven 
inches of uniformed royalty, and the only native king left to the 
Pacific. It also boasts a house of peers and a representative 
house of the people, of whom, according to Mrs. Forbes, the 
former wear clothes and the latter do not. Even the prison 
seemed to partake of the musical comedy spirit, as it bore a large 
notice: “Any prisoners not in by 6 P. M. will be locked out for 
the night.” 

The Fiji Islands have always captivated the fancy, and more 
than ever one sighs to explore those precipitous mountains over- 
hanging the haystack villages clustering below, with cheerful 
convicts carrying one’s luggage under the guidance, perhaps, of 
a barelegged policeman “becomingly dressed in a blue uniform 
coat with brass buttons, a spotless white lava-lava [straw petti- 
coat], and a wreath of pink flowers.” The Fijians, with their 
wild faces and outstanding shocks of fuzz, look much more mur- 
derous than they really are, and though the travellers, often 
sleeping in hay houses with the fierce-visaged natives in rows be- 
side them, might nightly have expected sudden death, yet they 


met no more alarming adventure than (in the inky darkness) 
stepping barefoot on a large wet hen. The Fijians, with sons 
overseas, had their own understanding of the war, and “a hun- 
dred magnificent warriors, polished with oil and streaked with 
charcoal, in thick short petticoats of hanging straw and every 
sort of fantastical floral decoration, gave us their idea of the 
Battle of the Somme. Shouldering huge ancient clubs, painted 
and carved, the two parties advanced towards each other with 
mincing polka steps.” 

New Guinea, in spite of its persistent cannibals, seems to have 
fallen below expectation, owing to a prevalence of corrugated 
iron shanties and stunted blue gum trees, but the water villages 
were perfectly satisfactory with their straw houses perched on 
stilts, brown babies hung in plaited bags from convenient posts, 
and the placid family pig enthroned in a stye just above the 
waves. The prevailing style in dress seemed to be an elaborate 
pattern of blue tattoo, a few shells, and perhaps a lobster claw 
thrust in bushy hair. 

Java, Sumatra, and the Malay State spread out like pages of 
the Arabian Nights, and one shuts a finger in the book to dream 
of Bangkok. In Cambodia these Englishwomen, who had already 
found the Dutch colonies admirable, saw so much to praise in the 
relations of natives and officials in French Indo-China that they 
began to question why the British consider themselves the finest 
colonists in the world. 

In China sharp fighting was going on between North and 
South, but these determined young women, being neutral, calmly 
attempted to pass the lines. Having seen the Chinese soldier 
start off to war with his sun hat, fan, umbrella, and a woman 
coolie to carry his luggage, there seemed little reason to take 
him or his revolution seriously—an opinion which had later to be 
revised. While sitting cross-legged in a crowded boat into which 
they were packed for six days, they concocted a wonderful Union 
Jack, but as they could not remember “where the white went” 
they left it out altogether. Under this doubtful egis, and with 
a hastily pinned Red Cross flag, they dragged a frightened 
retinue through an abandoned country and approached the front, 
but at Yum-Shing their progress was effectually barred by a 
bridge of boats. While they vainly tried to persuade the officer 
in charge to let them pass, a procession of stretcher-bearers ap- 
peared and deposited rows of wounded on their deck below the 
improvised Red Cross flag! Some Pears soap, cold cream, and a 
few bandages were all their equipment, but, having larger stores 
of skill, ingenuity, and experience, they struggled valiantly with 
wounds untouched since the battlefield. After dressing the 
wounded who were brought to them, and those in the neighboring 
village (under bayonet guard), they started afoot across country 
and in a wood “almost fell over a line of little grey soldiers 
kneeling with rifles ready to fire.’ They got past the dazed 
soldiers, but were speedily caught, put under arrest, and had to 
beat a three-hundred-mile retreat. 

It is a toss-up between soldiers and brigands in China. Brig- 
ands, or the fear of brigands, caused Miss Gaunt’s trip across 
Chihli and Shansi to the Hoangho to be a “Broken Journey.” 
An Australian born to wander, Miss Gaunt had already given 
the public her “Woman in China,” and, apparently for the sake 
of writing a sister volume, she set forth alone (except for her 
Pekinese dog, James Buchanan) despite the rumors of bandits. 
She reached the muddy Hoangho, but dared not pass beyond 
into the Shensi of her hopes. Miss Gaunt saw many things of 
interest, but her story suffers from a certain rigidity and lack 
of imagination, as well as detailed reiteration and undue per- 
sonal emphasis. She is as violently British as many colonials 
and, however cramped for space in her horse litter, always has 
room for her prejudices and her rather tiresome dog. It may be a 
good sedative for the would-be traveller to dip into her book after 
having his travel-thirst inflamed by Mrs. Forbes’s tale; if the 
interior of China afford one only manifestly overwhelming dis- 
comforts, a confirmation of preconceived prejudices, and an in- 
tensifying consciousness of self, why not forego the temptation 
of writing a book and stay happily at home? 
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Experiments in Realism 


The Story of a Lover. Anonymous. Boni and Liveright. 
Sisters. By Kathleen Norris. Doubleday, Page and Company. 
The Other Side of the Wall. By Henry Justin Smith. Double- 
day, Page and Company. 
f hgrag anonymous “Story of a Lover” is a book nicely calculated 
to bring out the most unfortunate qualities of current criti- 
cism. On the one hand it will be hailed as incomparably bold 
and beautiful, on the other it will be represented—the New York 
Times has already so represented it—as verging on the porno- 
graphic. It is, as a matter of fact, hardly the first; it is most 
assuredly not the second. It is the attempt of a very earnest, 
very sincere, very sensitive mind to penetrate to the true facts of 
its own experience. It was born of a deep inner need, of years of 
spiritual conflict and painful brooding; it holds the ultimate facts 
of the life of a morbidly troubled and far from ignoble soul. In 
a highly self-expressive literature, rich in personal records, its 
importance would be small; in our own that importance is indis- 
putable, though not perhaps so indisputable as is claimed by 
some of the book’s particular friends. 

A difference of opinion will legitimately arise as to the measure 
of this importance, and that again will depend on one’s view of 
the personality that expresses itself so frankly. This personality, 
as it is here revealed, seems to us of the type that will be forever 
seeking reality and will be forever baffled in its search. The sin- 
cere and thoroughgoing sentimentalist cannot escape the web of 
his sentiments even if he has woven into them all the heresies and 
sophistications of today and tomorrow. One can be as senti- 
mental about free love as about married love, and the most radi- 
cal conduct can be as sentimentally unguided from within as the 
most conventional. Our author could never possess reality be- 
cause he never came to possess himself. He says finely: “To 
all things I invariably tended to apply the measure of eternity.” 
Yet this is precisely what he has never been able to do. For he 
has no detachment; he has never viewed his experiences from 
above. There is no fastness in his mind, no innermost stronghold 
where he is alone and master. He is utterly sincere in his sense 
of preoccupation with a passion that partakes of eternity. But 
to rational and by no means insensitive minds he may seem to be 
merely uxorious. He sentimentalizes the object of his love 
throughout, and it is almost by accident that he gives us a 
glimpse of that by no means unknown kind of ménage in which 
the husband sweeps the floors and nurses the children because 
he is too sentimental to insist on the performance of plain and 
obvious duties. One’s final impression of him is that of a pathetic 
figure who has substituted endless self-torment and subtle, pain- 
shot revery for one virile act which might have liberated him 
with little pain to any one. 

The book is very much better in detail than as a whole. The 
author has gazed with sorrowful raptness upon the thorns that 
have pierced him so long. His mind has never been able to tran- 
scend his ills. But he knows these ills pang by pang. Hence his 
pages are often packed with close and memorable observations 
concerning the infinitely curious and complicated relations that 
bind a man and a woman together. The treatment of these rela- 
tions may, as he truly says, constitute “the most difficult art in 
the world.” And he gives us glimpses of all the elements in those 
relations which are, beyond a doubt, sharing in the swift process 
of change which civilization is itself undergoing. Thus there 
can be no question concerning the genuine interest of his record, 
however limited its permanent value may be by the limitations 
of a mind and character which deserve sympathy but which are 
hardly likely to get much from those in whom reason has any 
important control over the passions. 

Mrs. Norris has also told, objectively of course, the story of a 
great love. Her book serves to throw the value of “The Story of 
a Lover” into rather clear relief. For Mrs. Norris, who has done 
very able and very honest work in the past, never really grapples 
closely with the situation she has herself created and finally 


tears the tangle asunder by means of a melodramatic device. 
Her picture of the girlhood of Cherry Strickland is very fine and 
true. We are convinced of the motives that caused Cherry to 
marry Martin Lloyd, and equally convinced by the analysis of 
the unsatisfactory character of that marriage. Cherry drifts 
between her husband’s house and her father’s until she discovers 
that she utterly returns the great and hitherto silent passion 
which her sister’s husband, Peter Joyce, has always entertained 
for her. This is a crucial and credible complication. In life, as 
we know, given the fine and sensitive character of the people in- 
volved, it would—through some painful joy and much pure agony 
—have worn itself out in the course of the years. But Mrs. 
Norris cannot regard great love otherwise than melodramatically. 
Peter and Cherry plan to run away. But Alix, Peter’s wife and 
Cherry’s sister, discovers the situation. She says nothing, but 
promptly whisks Martin off in a motor car and plunges the car 
over a precipice. She is killed and Martin is more or less per- 
manently disabled. And she leaves a note explaining her motive. 
As if any sensible person (and Alix is represented as supremely 
sensible) could have invented a more ghastly and permanent 
way of separating the lovers! They are separated, of course, but 
Mrs. Norris desires us to believe that Martin is chastened and 
refined and that Cherry, still in her middle twenties, will find 
the care of an unloved invalid sufficient to fill the forty or fifty 
years of her remaining life with entire content. It would be 
hardly worth while to remark on the unsoundness of all this if 
Mrs. Norris were not so good a psychologist in spots and if she 
were not so sincerely eager to write liberally and veraciously of 
the life she knows. So soon, however, as she handles the motive 
of powerful passion she stops thinking in terms of reality and 
begins to think and write in terms of a novelistic tradition in 
which passionate crises must result first in physical violence and 
then in instantaneous renunciation. Violence is, happily, exces- 
sively rare, and renunciation is the fruit of long self-discipline 
aided by the failing of the fires of youth. 

“The Other Side of the Wall” is also an experiment in real- 
ism. Mr. Henry Justin Smith pictures with a vividness not 
less genuine for being a trifle crude in method the ugly turmcil 
and shallowness of certain social groups in Chicago. Lance Hap- 
perth, a newspaper man of literary leanings, drifts into this set 
and marries the daughter of Barton Fanning, spurious financial 
magnate and leader of Lakeside society. Again, as in the case of 
Mrs. Norris, so far, so good. Lance is restless, unhappy, in immi- 
nent danger of abandoning his true self and sinking to the level 
of his environment. Then comes the draft, about which Lance 
is not at all enthusiastic. His flexible intelligence has kept him 
rather beyond the moods of the crowd. But in the training camp 
he is rolled in the snow for discipline, forced to clean latrines, 
and, in other ways, according to Mr. Smith, made into a man! 
We are told that “the life of intellectual freedom and cynical 
individualism had been the first to go; then Lakeside with its 
tinted walls, its steam heat, and sofa pillows.” It is not ex- 
plained how true intellectual freedom can coexist with the cap- 
italist’s cynical individualism, nor how steam heat and sofa pil- 
lows impede noble living. We hear nothing, furthermore, of a 
permanent dedication to any great cause or of the finding of a 
new freedom in the service of an idea. We are asked to believe 
that mere assimilation to a mass effort and the renunciation of 
the liberty to think—a renunciation encouraged by such rollings 
in the snow—can effect a man’s spiritual salvation. In other 
words, Mr. Smith, even more than Mrs. Norris, abandons his 
search for reality so soon as he comes into contact with strong 
and deep emotions and drifts toward some easy conventionaliza- 
tion of the inner life. And this, it may be added, is true of other 
quite good and quite veracious American novelists. At a certain 
point in their analysis they suddenly stop short and abandon 
themselves uncritically to a convention or a popular belief. The 
author of “The Story of a Lover” does at least probe beyond that 
point. He is deterred only by inherent limitations, not by arti- 
ficial ones. In so far his practice is worthy of the study of his 
fellow writers. 
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TO LOVERS OF THE 
BEST IN FICTION who pre- 
fer novels of more than tempo- 
rary worth, we recommend THE 
OUTBOUND ROAD, by Ar- 
nold Mulder ($1.65 net), as a 
story of unusual color and dis- 
tinction, told with a quiet real- 
ism and vivid sense of dramatic 
values that mark the author, a 
young Michigan journalist, as a 
genuine interpreter of Amer- 
ican life. 











ABRAHAM LINCOLN 


A Play 
By JOHN DRINKWATER 


“Among the most notable productions of the modern theatre.”— 
New York Evening Post. 
“Surely one of the finest plays of our time.”—New York Sun. 


POEMS 1908-1919 


By JOHN DRINKWATER 


These collected poems, by the author of “Abraham Lincoln,” com- 
bine imaginative power with unusual mastery of form and richness 
of thought. $2.00 net. 


THE SECOND BOOK OF 
MODERN VERSE 


Edited by JESSIE B. RITTENHOUSE 


A supplementary volume of “The Little Book of Modern Verse,” 
containing over 200 of the best poems of the present day. $1.50 
net. Flex. lea. $2.50 net. 


A TREASURY OF WAR 
POETRY 


Second Series 
Edited by GEORGE HERBERT CLARKE 


This supplementary volume to the most popular of all war 
anthologiés completes the poetic record of the war. $1.50 net. 
Flex. lea, $2.50 net. 


PAINTING AND THE 
PERSONAL EQUATION 


By CHARLES H. WOODBURY, N.A. 


A readable and illuminating volume of essays on art, by one who 
holds a unique position among American painters because of his 
brilliant paintings of the sea. $2.00 net. 


WITH THE WITS 
By PAUL ELMER MORE 


Among the subjects of this notable new volume of Shelburne 
essays are Beaumont, Halifax, Swift, Pope, Lady Montagu and 
other wits of the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries, $2.00 net. 
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THE LIFE OF JjH 


By Former Senator 


The first two volumes of this great work w 


ically that has no parallel in American literature, 


wrote, “The Life of John Marshall is a book to 
they were few, and when the best of them stuck 
up with, and for old men to thrill to; not only a 
power.” 
for the first time, and his great judicial decisi 
ground. The set as a whole will indisputably t 
as well as the most comprehensive interpretatio 
III and IV boxed, $10.00 net. The set boxed, $2 





THEODORE 
ROOSEVELT 


By WILLIAM ROSCOE THAYER 


The life story of Theodore Roosevelt told by 
an intimate friend who is also the greatest con- 
temporary biographer. Mr. Thayer’s work on 
the life of John Hay gave him a unique knowl- 
edge of affairs before and during Roosevelt's 
presidency and combined with his personal 
friendship has enabled him to illuminate Roose- 
velt’s entire character and career. To read these 
500 brilliant pages is to gain a new understanding 
of the man and his period. Illus. $5.00 net. 
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A LABRADOR DOCTOR 


Autobiography of 
WILFRED T. GRENFELL, M.D. 


This vivid and inspiring story of adventure and achievement 
will take its place as one of the great autobiographies of this gem 





eration. Illus, $4.00 net. 
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ERT J. BEVERIDGE 


alled “An achievement in writing history dramat- 

the North American Review Professor Gaines 
prized as books were prized in the old days when 
p in men’s minds; a book for young men to grow 
rk of carefully sought knowledge, but a book of 
on the Supreme Bench is adequately described 
presented with their complete historical back- 
its place as one of the great American biographies, 
the formative period of our history. Illus. Vols. 
net. 





A GOLDEN AGE OF 
AUTHORS 


By WILLIAM WEBSTER ELLSWORTH 


These recollections of a veteran publisher give 
a complete inside account of an important period 
in American literature and make delightful 
reading in their glimpses of such men as Mark 
Twain, Frank R. Stockton, Saint-Gaudens, 
John Hay, Joseph Jefferson, and many others. 
After reading the manuscript Albert Bigelow 
Paine said, “It’s the most fascinating, readable 
book of recollections I ever got hold of.” Illus. 
$3.75 net. 











MY GENERATION 


An Autobiographical Interpretation 
By WILLIAM JEWETT TUCKER 


The President Emeritus of Dartmouth College has been an in- 
fluential leader in the great movements about which he writes. 
Illus. $4.00 net. 








TO ADMIRERS OF LAF- 
CADIO HEARN. The collec- 
tion of stories and sketches by 
Hearn, published some years 
ago under the title, FANTAS- 
TICS, in a limited edition, which 
was immediately exhausted, is 
now available in a new edition at 
$1.65 net. “These fantastics,” 
said Hearn, “are my impres- 
sions of the strange life of New 
Orleans. They are dreams of a 
tropical city.” 











PORTRAITS OF 
AMERICAN WOMEN 


By GAMALIEL BRADFORD 


Illuminating studies of Abigail Adams, Sarah Ripley, Mary 
Lyon, Harriet Beecher Stowe, Margaret Fuller, Louisa Alcott, 
Frances Willard and Emily Dickinson by the author of “Con- 
federate Portraits,” etc. Illus. $2.50 net. 


LIFE OF DANTE 


By CHARLES ALLEN DINSMORE 


A biography and interpretation by one of the leading Dante 
authorities that will take its place as a standard, Illus. $2.50 net. 


THE CORRESPONDENCE 
OF NICHOLAS BIDDLE 


Edited by REGINALD C. McGRANE 


Dealing largely with politics at the time of the famous “Bank 
War,” these letters throw new light on many historical characters. 
Illus. $6.00 net. 


A HISTORY OF FRANCE 


By WILLIAM STEARNS DAVIS 


A complete history of France from the earliest times to the 
Treaty of Versailles by the author of “The History of Medieval 
and Modern Europe.” Illus. $3.50 net. 


WITH LAFAYETTE 
IN AMERICA 


By OCTAVIA ROBERTS 


In this handsome volume richly illustrated from old prints, fac- 
similes, engravings, documents, etc., the author tells the romantic 
story of Lafayette’s two visits to America. $5.00 net. 


CECHS IN AMERICA 


By THOMAS CAPEN 


An illuminating book written by a man whose business as a 
banker and shipping merchant connected with immigration, makes 
him thoroughly familiar with his subject. Illustrations and maps, 
$3.00 net. 
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Books in Brief 


} or pungent charm of Professor Santayana’s style—a charm 
that possesses what pomologists call a rich subacid flavor 
—is revealed in his recent British Academy address, “Philo- 
sophical Opinion in America” (Oxford University Press). 
Somewhat restrained, perhaps, and a bit chilled by the for- 
mality of the occasion, he still speaks delightfully, and his 
craftsmanship proves its mettle by the ease with which it carries 
the fabric of his reasoning. Why do not more of our scholars 
write with his skill? Have they no imagination, no delight in 
words that run but only in words that trudge? Professor San- 
tayana finds the answer in his analysis of our present day 
academic philosopher: “His education has been more preten- 
tious than thorough social pressure and his own great 
eagerness have condemned him to overwork, committee meet- 
ings, early marriage, premature authorship, and lecturing two 
or three times a day under forced draught. He has no peace 
in himself, no window open to a calm horizon, and in his heart 
perhaps little taste for mere scholarship or pure speculation.” 
A singularly unhappy training for producing an adequate school 
of philosophers—a training that carries with it consequences to 
American thought that Professor Santayana puts clearly. Since 
the days of transcendentalism, philosophy in America has been 
increasingly in the keeping of the academic group. The clerical 
tradition is dead and the lay tradition has never possessed the 
importance that it has long possessed in England. It becomes a 
matter of real moment, therefore, that the regnant group should 
be academic in the best sense; and the new realists do not 
measure up to the requirement. Twenty-five years ago when 
German idealism held the field our academic philosophers were 
grounded in metaphysics; today they seem to have lost their 
grip on the history of philosophy. They are half baked, and 
the startling conclusions at which they arrive are too often due 
to lack of thoroughness. They do their thinking on the run. 
“Many of the younger professors of philosophy are no longer 
the sort of persons that might as well have been clergymen or 
schoolmasters: they have rather the type of mind of a doctor, 
an engineer, or a social reformer; the wide-awake young man 
who can do most things better than old people, and who knows 
it.” In other words their bent is towards biology or physics 
or ethics, rather than towards metaphysics; and in their haste 
they have made philosophy “an asylum for enthusiasts.” Criti- 
cal as Professor Santayana is of their methods, he is even more 
critical of their conclusions. Both the pragmatists and the 
new realists are dealt with acutely but not unsympathetically. 
The most suggestive portion of the address is the explanation of 
the transformation of our earlier idealism into presentative 
realism. To what extent his account is just it is still too early 
to determine. No doubt, the address will call forth vigorous 
replies; those who are hit will strike back. Nevertheless, it is 
an admirable piece of work; the best statement available of 
recent currents in American speculative thought. This address, 
and that by the same author in Mr. Gaillard Lapsley’s book 
reviewed elsewhere in this issue, make us long for still more on 
this theme from Mr. Santayana. 


THHE last volume of the shorter writings of the late William 

Graham Sumner has been issued under the title of “The 
Forgotten Man and Other Essays” (Yale University Press). 
The book also contains a full bibliography of the author’s works 
and an index covering this and the other three volumes of his 
collected essays. This index is perhaps the most valuable fea- 
ture of the book, for it must be admitted that most of the con- 
tents now seem comparatively ephemeral. An exception should 
be made of the title essay. The Forgotten Man was a famous 
lecture during the eighties, and is still surprisingly apposite in 
theme and fresh in statement. Who is this neglected creature? 
He is none other than the honest, law-abiding laborer who is 
ready to earn his living by productive work. Not only is he 
seldom the beneficiary of legislation, but he is even made the 





victim of reformers, social speculators, and philanthropists. 
It is he who has to pay for the vices, follies, and recklessness of 
others. “He works, he votes, generally he prays—but he always 
pays—yes, above all, he pays.” Being commonplace and having 
no nuisance value, he is perpetually overlooked. The other 
essays in this volume deal chiefly with the tariff question and 
the free-silver controversy. They are representative of their 
author’s most effective public career, falling for the most part 
in the period between 1880 and 1896, when Professor Sumner 
as teacher, lecturer, and publicist was a determining influence in 
Yale College and a power in the land. They do not represent 
his later ventures into sociology by which he increased, indeed, 
his scholarly reputation but at the same time necessarily lost 
some of his grip upon the public. The trenchant common- 
sense with which the author was wont to pierce through the 
husks of sham and sentimentality to the very core of a ques- 
tion is splendidly evident in his exposure of the fallacies of 
protectionism. It is a melancholy commentary on the lack of 
coérdination between thought and action in America that our 
legislation should lag so far behind our economic thinking. 
Sumner has never been successfully refuted, but the high tariff 
is still dominant. Upon certain industrial questions, such as the 
philosophy of strikes and the function of labor unions, with 
which some of the shorter essays deal, the author seems much 
less modern. Accounted “advanced” and even subversive in 
his own day, he now appears to us as a belated apostle of 
laissez-faire. His astringent mind had, in fact, nothing of that 
expansive sentimentalism which is the hall-mark of the con- 
temporary radical. Sentences like “All experience is against 
state regulation and in favor of liberty,” or “It demands at 
least as much moral courage to beard King Majority as it ever 
did to beard King Caesar,” or again, “Governments depart from 
their prime and essential function when they undertake to 
transfer property instead of securing it,” are the sayings of 
a doughty individualist whose virility of thinking was always 
more conspicuous than his sensitiveness to new movements of 
the time-spirit. 


- last banquet to which the Olympians have been invited 
is one where they will not eat, but be eaten. That modern 
Circe, Dr. Rendel Harris, having turned most of the Greek 
gods back into their primeval shapes as personifications of or 
projections from the vegetable world, has now, in his “Origin 
and Meaning of Apple Cults” (Longmans, Green), dished up 
Apollo as, originally and etymologically, an apple. With that 
same facility with which, in an earlier study, he explained the 
obscure Gospel epithet, “Sons of Thunder,” by illustrations from 
the native customs of Portuguese East Africa, he has here 
collected a lot of interesting material on the primitive worship 
of apple-trees. In some parts of England it is, or quite re- 
cently was, the custom to “wassail” the apple-trees by drinking 
their health in cider on Twelfth Night, in order to insure a good 
crop. The spirit of the tree was objectified in the person of 
one of the two creatures naturally found on its branches, a 
bird or a boy; and this spirit was propitiated by either offer- 
ings or sacrifices—the bird in reality, the boy in imitative play. 
This custom is illustrated, most unexpectedly, by a number of 
Greek coins in which bird and boy (or, sometimes, girl) are 
depicted sitting in the boughs of a tree. According to Dr. 
Harris, Ganymede was one of these young climbers whose as- 
cension to heaven was nothing but “shinnying” up the tallest 
oak he could find; and the nectar that he offered to Jupiter was 
but the wild honey he sometimes found in the hollow of the 
trunk. What more natural, concludes our author, than that the 
name of the tree should be applied to the god, Apollo in the south 
and Balder in the northland—for the difference in these two 
names is easily accounted for by the philologist who finds “ap- 
pledore” as one of the early names for apple-tree? All that 
Dr. Harris writes is so learned and ingenious that it may 
seem unkind to recall that, by the same etymological method, 
Mr. G. K. Chesterton has proved that Cleopatra was killed not 
by an asp but by aspirin. 
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AVING acted as midwife at the birth of many heathen 

deities, Dr. Rendel Harris kindly extends his services in a 
similar capacity to the Christian religion in his study of “The 
Origin of the Doctrine of the Trinity” (Longmans, Green). 
He believes this dogma to have had a Jewish inception in the 
personification of the Wisdom of God or of the Power of God 
in such passages as Proverbs viii, Wisdom of Solomon vii, and 
Ecclesiasticus xxiv. Both these titles were applied to Christ, 
he thinks, in the first Christian work, a postulated Book of 
Testimonies drawn from the Hebrew Scriptures. The existence 
of such a book is not only made probable, in his opinion, by 
allusions in the New Testament and Fathers, but is put almost 
beyond doubt by a recently discovered manuscript containing 
what may be a late recension of it. This book he equates with 
the much discussed Logia, or Oracles of the Lord, mentioned 
by Papias. In short, if he has discovered another early Chris- 
tian work, and if it turns out to be what he thinks it is, and if 
he can prove that it occupied the important, almost unique, 
position to which he assigns it, he will have made a valuable 
contribution to the understanding of primitive Christianity. 
Indeed, the vistas of possible literary problems opened up by 
his hypothesis are so vast and various that the particular point 
he has selected for emphasis in his title sinks into secondary 
interest. Until the facts have been studied by other scholars, 
and for a longer time, it will be impossible to pass an opinion 
on the ultimate validity of Dr. Harris’s thesis. At present it 
seems as if there must have been a considerable mass of lost 
writings by the Jewish-Christians, or the Disciples of John, or 
other early Messianic sects. Such, doubtless, is the book of 
the Odes of Solomon, recovered by Dr. Harris ten years ago; 
such are a number of works known only in title, as the Reve- 
lation of Elias. Every new discovery in this field clarifies our 
knowledge of the period; but the natural tendency to over- 
emphasize the importance of any single recent find must be 
cautiously avoided. 


se Y ‘LITTLE BIT’” by Marie Corelli (Doran) is made up 

of occasional papers gratuitously contributed to various 
journals and charitable publications and now collected in order 
that Miss Corelli’s readers (the “huge silent public”) may see 
“the straight and loyal road my pen has travelled during the 
wickedest and stupidest war that ever devastated the world.” 
It is abundantly evident that while the whirlwind raged she 
did what a woman could—and screamed. The effect of fifty 
screams brought together in one volume is a trifle deafening now 
that the guns have ceased to boom. In travelling the straight 
and loyal road of invective her pen sometimes appears to travel 
in both directions. Thus she abuses “Papa Government” for 
withholding information from the public and the “garrulous 
and indiscreet press” for emitting it. She pounces upon the 
luckless humorist who had mourned the “sacrifice” of hot rolls 
to national necessity and in the next breath denounces D. O. 
R. A. for providing anything but pure white flour for the 
British workingman. And with a weary and worn phrase 
doing duty in the title of her book she can call camouflage “that 
vulgar expression of French police ‘argot’” and rail at the 
“irremediably illiterate British press” for running it to death. 
Amid the welter of exclamations, imperatives, superlatives, and 
rhetorical questions, however, one gathers that her shrieks were 
leveled chiefly at the head of the German government (“the 
miserable epileptic,” “the mad dog of Europe”), at the English 
government (“our dilly-dally statesmen”), at capitalists without 
distinction of nationality (“scoundrels of finance’), at woman- 
suffragists (“cur screaming Doll Tear-sheets’’), and at certain 
modern authors (“our ape-like jesters of the press, of the Ber- 
nard Shaw type”). Once indeed she seemed to waver in that 
precious article of her creed: “I imagine that a true woman 
would rather be the Madonna of a Faith than the Premier of 
an Empire.” But the spectacle of the British femme de trente 
ans actually endangering her womanliness at the polls brought 
Miss Corelii staunchly in line once more with the feminine ideals 
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of Sir Walter Scott’s heroines. In every essential matter her 
opinions survive the war as undamaged as the Kaiser’s sons. 
Only one paper in the volume, however, is of piquant interest 
to the public at large; it is that in which Miss Corelli explains 
away the charge of hoarding on which the “Dogberrys” of 
Stratford-on-Avon obtained her conviction. The rest might 
more appropriately have been issued in limited edition, and that 
edition limited to the author’s copy. 


R. ARNOLD BENNETT in a preface to “Abraham Lin- 
coln” (Houghton Mifflin), a play by John Drinkwater, 
gives several reasons to account for its great success in London, 
among them Mr. Drinkwater’s “disdain” of stage tricks. What 
has become of Mr. Bennett’s critical conscience? He admits Mr. 
Drinkwater’s “deep, practical knowledge of the stage”—and 
thus lets the cat out of the bag. It is the dramaturgy, not the 
portraiture, in this treatment of “Lincoln” that has given it 
vogue. Witness the culminating scene. It takes place in what 
is Briticized into the “lounge” of Ford’s theatre. Doors of three 
boxes form the back of the stage; applause, off stage, indicates 
the close of an act; the doors open; the audience glimpses 
Lincoln in the middle box and begins being “suggested” by its 
vague recollection of the story of his assassination, while people 
drift past talking about nothing; the suggestion is held in 
suspense while Lincoln declaims part of the Gettysburg oration 
—a “disdain” of historicity which Mr. Drinkwater has allowed 
himself; the doors of the boxes close; one watcher is 
left on the stage; Booth slinks on; the gathering recollections 
of the audience focus; Booth evades detection, throws open the 
box door, fires, escapes; the door closes; another tense interval; 
hubbub, off stage; then Stanton appears, to recite “Now he 
belongs to the ages.” What a “deep, practical knowledge” of 
how an audience can be suggested! What an adroit use of sug- 
gestive intervals! But as portraiture—one familiar quotation! 
This play has been paraded in London as handling “with sim- 
plicity” one of “the world’s greatest and finest characters.” 
Whatever the actor may have made of the part in a London 
war-wearied, over-credulous about everything American, it is, 
regarded purely as a portrait on paper, no more than a patch- 
work of quotations from Lincoln, given dialogue form, and 
mortised into a thoroughly traditional image. To Mr. Drink- 
water the Lincoln of fact—that prodigy who on one hand touches 
Lenin, on the other Burke, and yet is always stupendously him- 
self—has not been revealed. His hero is the “plaster saint” 
Lincoln, the one of whom Americans are beginning to tire, the 
Lincoln half buffoon, half sentimentalist, and garnished with 
stage piety, with as little likeness to the actual colossus as had 
the Johnny Keats of the reviewers to the singular but coherent 
genius of the “Ode to a Nightingale.” Yet it is perhaps too 
much to expect that an Englishman should understand this Lin- 
coln when we ourselves are only beginning to do so. 


F reminiscence were forbidden to fishermen, the streams would 

soon be left to professionals. But if many of the brother- 
hood take to publishing their journals, the public may well sigh 
for a censor of boredom. Such at least is the wish one forms 
while perusing Romilly Fedden’s “Golden Days from the Fish- 
ing Log of a Painter in Brittany” (Houghton Mifflin). At the 
beginning of some “Notes from a Diary” the author remarks: 
“Believe me, if the reader finds them dull, they are to the writer 
infinitely more interesting.” This might stand as the motto of 
the book. While the author was in the trenches, memories of 
the hours of fly-casting returned to him; their charm was height- 
ened by contrast with the nauseous existence about him; and 
he attempted to weave them into a “Spell of Brittany” volume. 
He relates some of his own adventures, offers supposedly prac- 
tical advice to fellow sportsmen, and chatters with banal senti- 
mentality now of landes and menhirs, now of the comparative 
virtues of morning and evening pipes. Of some interest are 
the occasional glimpses of Breton manners; a purple patch is 
the description of the fires of St. John’s eve. A few legends 











are told or hinted at; the best is surely the visit of the Virgin 
to Brittany, which proves that its spell is felt even above the 
stars. Experts must judge of the value of the counsels as to 
matters of angling; fireside readers may content themselves 
with the charitable hope that Mr. Fedden may succeed better 
with his brush than with his pen in expressing the charm of 
Brittany. 


R. ALFRED MANSFIELD BROOKS’S adventure in book- 

making pretentiously entitled “Great Artists and Their 
Works by Great Authors” (Marshall Jones) is a series of one 
hundred and seven short extracts on “The Purpose and Mean- 
ing of Art,” “Architecture,” “Painting,” and “Sculpture,” from 
a variety of sources ranging from Homer to the late Samuel 
Butler. “In the course of a long reading about art,” says 
Mr. Brooks in his brief Foreword, “the passages gathered into 
this volume have, for the editor, come to stand out with peculiar 
force and distinctness of meaning, and to contain singularly 
enlightening comment. It is hoped that students of art, as well 
as the general reader, will find them equally inspiriting and 
delightful.” In this hopeful and casual compilation of his “fa- 
vorite selections” for the inspiration and delight of art-students 
and the general public, Mr. Brooks betrays either a naive 
optimism or else a serenely cynical faith. The book is a promis- 
cuous anthology of history, biography, moralizing, “word-paint- 
ing,” rhetoric, and cant, all concerned in some way or other 
with “Great Artists and Their Works,” but held together by 
no other organizing principle than the caprice of the editor’s 
“taste.” Those sharing Mr. Brooks’s taste may find the col- 
lection “inspiriting and delightful’; but Mr. Brooks presumes 
upon the universality of his preferences, which actually are 
guided by no express philosophy of judgment, by no semblance 
of ordered insight. In so far as the book is biographical and 
critical, it is a staccato and distracting chaos; in a number of 
its descriptive passages it violates flagrantly the fundamental 
thesis of Lessing’s Laokoon: a thesis stated in one of the selec- 
tions of the book to the condemnation of generous portions of 
the volume. “A picture one can describe,” says a passage 
on page 132, a passage orthodox to Lessing’s contention, “is not 
likely to be a good picture. If the actual description of a 
painting makes interesting reading, the picture itself is not 
likely to please.” 


— the multiplication of books is a worthy object in itself, 
Professor Charles Downer Hazen and his publishers, Henry 
Holt and Company, deserve well of their country, for they have 
discovered how to make three books grow where only one grew 
before. Mr. Hazen might well prefer a charge of plagiary 
against himself for pilfering his own work. In 1917 he published 
a text book entitled “Modern European History,” covering the 
period from 1789 to the present, a book of 650 pages provided 
with all the approved text book devices. The same year, by 
lifting the first eleven chapters of this book and printing them 
in larger type on heavier paper without the devices, he made a 
new book of 384 pages, entitled “The French Revolution and 
Napoleon”—“for the convenience of those who may wish to 
review this memorable and instructive period.” And now he has 
in similar manner made a third book of 428 pages, entitled 
“Fifty Years of Europe,” by reprinting, with slight modifica- 
tions and an additional chapter, the last part of the first book— 
also “for the convenience of those who may wish to review this 
period.” All of these books are published by the Holts, doubtless 
to their own and the author’s “convenience”; but so far as the 
reviewer is aware they have not in their advertisements con- 
sulted the purchaser’s “convenience” to the extent of informing 
him that if he buys the two last mentioned books he will be 
buying parts of a book which he perhaps already has, or in any 
case can easily procure for the price of one of them. It is said 
that a fourth book is in process of construction, to be made by 
combining the “Fifty Years of Europe” with the author’s “Eu- 
rope Since 1815.” The business grows complicated. 
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fay last of Walter Pater’s fugitive writings—if that ad- 
jective may be applied to even the least of these bits of 
literary journalism—is given us in “Sketches and Reviews” 
(Boni and Liveright). Supplementing the “Essays from the 
Guardian” of nearly a quarter century ago, the present collec- 
tion will be chiefly valued for the essay on “A¢sthetic Poetry” 
which Pater suppressed in the second edition of “Appreciations,” 
feeling that its sensuous warmth gave color to the criticisms 
aimed at the ethics of his New Cyrenaicism. With this pene- 
trating study of William Morris’s “Defence of Guenevere” we 
have a thirty-page article on “Coleridge as a Theologian,” not 
mentioned in Mr. Greenslet’s bibliography, and seven briefer 
book reviews. Although slight in texture, these are not quite 
ephemeral: the authors dealt with are now all well known. In 
some cases Pater helped in the process, heralding as early as 
1889 the work of Arthur Symons the poet, or discussing, two 
years later, Wilde’s “Picture of Dorian Gray.” He wrote, too, 
on Mr. George Moore, who afterwards spoke of the thrill he 
experienced in reading the review of his “Modern Painting” by 
“the greatest writer in the world.” Least significant is the 
review of three books on Wordsworth; but the article on Le- 
maitre’s “Serenus and Other Tales” is a fresh confirmation of 
Pater’s life-long interest in French literature. For it was to 
French models that he owed in part the peculiar qualities of 
his prose, and the two reviews of Flaubert’s “Correspondance” 
reveal him as a pupil of the great Frenchman who more than 
any other in two generations has imposed his ideals of form 
upon modern European literature. From the volume as a 
whole we gain no increased respect for Pater’s critical acumen; 
the reviews are all “appreciations,” the tone invariably inter- 
pretative and kindly. Needless to say, the style has, as always, 
all the familiar and slightly exasperating graces of the master. 


O the American the Japanese geisha is as unaccountable— 

if as radiant—as a flying fish, being neither flesh nor fowl 
nor good red herring. The traveller may bask in her ministry, 
but he does not attempt to classify her. Even the Japanese 
tabulation fails to place her convincingly in one pigeonhole. 
Mr. T. Fujimoto, who seemed to take pleasure in recounting 
“The Nightside of Japan,” devotes a new volume, “The Geisha 
Girl” (Lippincott), to a superfluous commingling of historical 
and statistical data of celebrated charmers, together with 
sketches of the lives of some of them, told in autobiographical 
form. It seems incredible that an American publisher should 
let a naive foreigner appear in this fantastic garb of unedited 
self-made English, which bears a ludicrous resemblance to that 
of Hashimura Togo. The frequenter of banquets may like to 
see himself in the bronze mirror of the geisha; thus do they list 
their patrons: “Men loathed by the girls: swells carrying a 
handkerchief strongly perfumed and with the hair glittering 
with cosmetic; too jestful guests; guests with a gold-plugged 
tooth; guests haughty by money. Men welcomed by the girls: 
Men in quiet; compassionate but not tedious; men not awful; 
who spend money worthily.” 


ATHERINE TYNAN HINKSON, Irish poet and literary 

person, published not long ago a volume of reminiscences 
called “The Middle Years.” Readers who enjoyed that work— 
and she assures us that they were many—should enjoy also its 
continuation, covering the years since 1913, called “The Years 
of the Shadow” (Houghton Mifflin). It is as gossipy, garrulous, 
trivial, and ill-composed as its predecessor. It contains, amid 
much flutter and chatter about nothing, a reasonable quantity 
of small talk about such persons and events as the Plunketts, 
Lord and Lady Aberdeen, A®., the recent Irish Rebellion, the 
Great War, Lord Dunsany, and Mr. Wells. The publishers 
declare that the book is a “mine” of good reading, and we thank 
them for that word. Near the bottom of the mine is a thin 
vein of fine ore. It is an exquisitely written chapter called 
“Francis Ledwidge’”—a chapter composed of letters and poems 
written by that poet. 








DORAN AUTUMN BOOKS 


THE BOOK OF A NATURALIST W. H. Hudson 


Author of GREEN MANSIONS, etc. 
A book that is in truth the heart of one of Nature’s most devoted 
disciples and lovers. Mr. Hudson, whose fame as a naturalist 
has spread over two continents, writes with affection and beauty 
for those who love life and its wonders. 8vo. Net, $3.50 


THE YOUNG VISITERS Daisy Ashford 


With an introduction by J. M. BARRIE 


The novel by a child of nine. Not to have read it is to be quite 
behind the times. “A masterpiece of unconscious humor,” “the 











funniest book in the world,” “an unmitigated joy,” so runs the 
praise. “ “The Young Visiters’ will become as much a part of 
the English language as ‘Alice.’”""—New York Sun. Net, $1.00 





Charles Edward Russell 


A thought-compelling consideration of the unsolved world prob- 


lems of today—notable for its clear-visioned plea for social 
righteousness and a better understanding among peoples and 
nations. Net, $1.50 


THE CRIME, Vols. III and IV 
By the Author of I ACCUSE! 


Dr. Grelling here continues his powerful case against the Central 
Powers—Volume III tells of the war aims of the Allies and 
Volume IV discusses the famous Belgian Documents. 

&vo. Each Volume, Net, $2.50 


JOYCE KILMER: Poems, Essays and Letters 


Edited and with a Memoir by Robert Cortes Holliday 


“Combine Mr. Holliday’s Memoir with Kilmer’s letters and vou 
will see Kilmer as he was in life And they are fascinating 
letters. As a poet Kilmer'’s position is assured and known.” 
New York Times. 2 Vols. 8vo. Net, $5.00 


THE SCIENCE OF EATING Alfred W. McCann 


Revised Edition of THIS FAMISHING WORLD 

What the world should know of the mysteries and dangers of 
Modern Food. “The one great book to live by.”"—Dr. FB. 8. Cole- 
man, President of The American Association for Clinical Re- 
search. &VO Net, $2.00 


FICTION 
DANGERCUS DAYS Mary Roberts Rinehart 


Author of THE AMAZING INTERLUDE, LOVE STORIES, ete. 
“One of the truly notable novels of American life. Chariningly 














written, moving, poignant.’’—Boston Globe. “At no time has 
Mrs. Rinehart displayed an art so fully matured.’’—Philadelphia 
Press. Net, $1.60 
THE MOON AND SIXPENCE 





Author of OF HUMAN BONDAGE, etc. 
The startling tale of a genius. 


W. Somerset Maugham 


“One of the finest pieces of 


romantic realism that I have ever seen.’’—H. B. Sell in the 
Chicago News. “Out of the beaten paths, his phrases leap and 
sparkle.’”—Chicago Tribune. Net, $1.75 


THE SECRET CITY Hugh Walpole 


Author of THE OARK FOREST, THE GREEN MIRROR, etc. 
“This is Mr. Walpole’s best book, a finer novel even than THE 
DARK FOREST. Its descriptive passages are many of them 
superb.”-—New York Times. Net, $1.75 


THE BORN FOOL John Walter Byrd 


“Written with a keen perception of the influence of men’s ex- 
ternal circumstances upon character.”"—N. Y. Tribune. “The 
best novel I have read this year.”—A. Conan Doyle. Net, $1.50 
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Notable Fall Books 


A selected and classified list of the more important books of 
the fall season in general literature. Technical and professional 
books are not included. The prices are in some cases tentative. 


AMERICAN PROBLEMS 


Black, Henry Campbell. The Relation of the Executive Power 
to Legislation. Princeton University Press. $1.60. 
Chafee, Zechariah, Jr. Freedom of Speech. Harcourt, Brace 
and Howe. 

Edie, Lionel D. (editor). Current Social and Industrial Forces. 
Boni and Liveright. $2.50. 

Evans, F. N. Town Improvement. Appleton. $2.50. 

Frank, Waldo. Our America. Boni and Liveright. $1.75. 

Gaston, Herbert L. The Nonpartisan League. Harcourt, Brace 
and Howe. $1.50. 

Ross, Edward A. What Is America? Century. 

Sandburg, Carl. The Chicago Race Riots. 
and Howe. 60 cents. 

Stearns, Harold E. Liberalism in America. Boni and Liveright. 
$1.75. 


$1.10. 
Harcourt, Brace 


BIOGRAPHY AND MEMOIRS 


Abbott, Lawrence F. Impressions of Theodore Roosevelt. 
Doubleday, Page. $3. 

Barnett, Mrs. S. A. Canon Barnett: His Life, Work and 
Friends. Houghton Mifflin. 2 vols. $8. 

Bazalgette, Leon. Walt Whitman. Doubleday, Page. $2.50. 

Begbie, Harold. The Life of General Booth. Macmillan. 2 vols. 

Beveridge, A. J. The Life of John Marshall. Vols. III and IV. 
Houghton Mifflin. $10. 

Bispham, David. A Quaker Singer’s Recollections. 
$2.50. 

Buckle, George E. (in succession to W. F. Moneypenny). The 
Life of Benjamin Disraeli, Earl of Beaconsfield. Vols. V 
and VI. Macmillan. $3.25 each. 

Butcher, Lady. Memories of George Meredith. Scribners. $1.60. 

Cody, Louisa F. Memories of Buffalo Bill. Appleton. $2. 


Macmillan. 


Corneau, Octavia Roberts. With Lafayette in America. Hough- 
ton Mifflin. 

Dickey, Marcus. The Youth of James Whitcomb Riley. Bobbs- 
Merrill. 

Dinsmore, Charles Allen. Life of Dante Alighieri. Houghton 
Mifflin. $2.50. 

Fiske, Rear Admiral Bradley A. From Midshipman to Rear 
Admiral. Century. $6. 

Fox, R. Hingston. Dr. John Fothergill and His Friends. Mac- 
millan. $7.50. 

Freeman, D. S. Robert E. Lee. Scribners. $1.75. 

Gowen, Herbert H. The Napoleon of the Pacific: Kamehameha 
the Great. Revell. $2. 

Grenfell, Wilfred T. A Labrador Doctor: Autobiography. 
Houghton Mifflin. $4. 

Gwynn, Stephen. John Redmond’s Last Years. Longmans, 
Green. $5. 

Howland, Louis. £&tephen A. Douglas. Scribners. $1.75. 

Haight, Elizabeth Hazelton. The Life and Letters of James 
Monroe Taylor. Dutton. $3.50. 

James, Henry. Letters. Scribners. 2 vols. 


Johnson, Lionel. Some Winchester Letters of Lionel Johnson. 
Allen and Unwin. 

Jones, Henry Festing. 
$12.50. 

Jones, Rufus M. The Story of George Fox. 

Jonescu, Take. Some Personal Impressions. 

Kennard, Joseph. Goldoni and the Venice of His Time. 
millan. $4. 

Ley, J. W. T. The Dickens Circle. Dutton. $6. 

McGrane, Reginald C. (editor). The Correspondence of Nicho- 
las Biddle. Houghton Mifflin. $6. 


Samuel Butler. Macmillan. 2 vols. 
Macmillan. $1.35. 
Stokes. $2. 


Mac- 



























Massenet, Jules. My Recollections. Small, Maynard. $3. 

Osborne, James I. The Life of Arthur Hugh Clough. Hough- 
ton Mifflin. 

Repplier, Agnes. J. Williams White. Houghton Mifflin. 

Rogers, Clara Kathleen (Clara Doria). Memories of a Musical 
Career. Little, Brown. $4. 

Theodore Roosevelt’s Letters to His Children. 
Bishop. Scribners. $2. 

Saint-Saens, Camille. Musical Memories. 

Sanchez, Nellie Van de Grift. 
Stevenson. Scribners. $2. 

Seitz, Don. Artemus Ward. Harpers. $2. 

Thayer, W. R. Theodore Roosevelt. Houghton Mifflin. $5. 

Toynbee, Paget. The Letters of Horace Walpole (Supplement). 
Oxford University Press. 2 vols. $7.75. 

Trumbull, Jonathan. Jonathan Trumbull: Governor of Con- 
necticut. Little, Brown. $4. 

Tucker, William Jewett. My Generation: An Autobiographical 
Interpretation. Houghton Mifflin. $4. 

Watterson, Henry. Marse Henry. Doran. 2 vols. $10. 

Williamson, G. C. Murray Marks and His Friends. 
$3.50. 

Young, Norwood. Frederick the Great. 


Edited by J. B. 


Small, Maynard. $3. 
The Life of Mrs. Robert Louis 


Lane. 


Holt. $2.50. 


DRAMA 
Barker, Granville. The Only Possible Theatre. Little, Brown. 
Belasco, David. The Theatre Through Its Stage Door. Harpers. 
$2.50. 
Benavente, Jacinto. Plays, Second Series. 
Bennett, Arnold. Judith. Doran. 
Bierstadt, E. H. (editor). Three Plays from the Argentine. 
Duffield. $2. 
Churchill, Winston. 


Scribners. $2. 


Dr. Jonathan. Macmillan. $1.25. 
Claudel, Paul. Téte-D’Or. Yale University Press. $2. 

Craig, Gordon. The Theatre—Advancing. Little, Brown. $2. 
Dreiser, Theodore. The Hand of the Potter. Boni and Liveright. 


$1.50. 
Drinkwater, John. Abraham Lincoln: a Play. Houghton 
Mifflin. $1.25. 


Eliot, Samuel A., Jr. (editor). 
II. Little, Brown. $1.50. 

Goldring, Douglas. The Fight for Freedom. Scott and Seltzer. 
$1.25. 

Heidenstam, Verner von. 


Little Theatre Classics. Vol. 


The Soothsayer. Four Seas. $1.25. 


Hornblow, Arthur. A History of the American Theatre. Lip- 
pincott. 2 vols. $10. 

Joseph, Helen Haiman. A Book of Marionettes. Huebsch. $5. 

MacClintock, Lander. The Contemporary Drama of Italy. 


Little, Brown. 
Matthews, Brander. 
$1.60. 
Mayorga, Margaret Gardner (editor). Representative One-Act 
Plays by American Authors. Little, Brown. $2.50. 
Nathan, George Jean. Comedians All. Knopf. $2. 
O’Neill, Eugene. Chris. Christopherson.—Beyond the Horizon. 
Boni and Liveright. $1.50 each. 
Phelps, William Lyon. Essays on Modern Dramatists. Mac- 
millan. $1.75. 


$1.50. 
The Principles of Playmaking. Scribners. 


Pinero, Arthur Wing. Social Plays. Vol. III. Dutton. $2.50. 

Pinski, David. Ten Plays. Huebsch. $2. 

Pushkin, Alexander Sergyeyevich. Boris Godunov. A Drama 
in Verse. Translated by Alfred Hayes. Dutton. 

Scott, Mrs. Clement. Old Days in Bohemian London. Stokes. 
$3.50. 


Sayler, Oliver M. The Russian Theatre Under the Revolution. 
Little, Brown. $2.50. 

Shakespeare, William. King John. Edited by Horace Howard 
Furness. Lippincott. $6. 

Shaw, George Bernard. Heartbreak House, Great Catherine 
and Playlets of the War. Brentano’s. $1.75. 
Symons, Arthur. Studies in the Elizabethan Drama. 

$3.50. 


Dutton. 
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HEARTBREAK HOUSE 


By George Bernard Shaw. Six plays with characteristically 
Shavian prefaces. 12mo. cloth. Ready now. Net, $1.75 


STUDIES IN SPANISH AMERICAN 


LITERATURE 
By Isaac Goldberg, Ph.D., with an introduction by Professor 
Ford of Harvard. An historical account of South American 
authors, and a literary treatment of outstanding personali- 
ties and their work. 
Large 12mo, cloth. Ready about Nov. 15. Net, $2.50 


THE COSSACKS: THEIR HISTORY AND 


THEIR COUNTRY 
By Captain W. P. Cresson. The only book on the history of 
the Cossacks, by the late Secretary of the American Embassy 
at Petrograd. 
Large 12mo, cloth. Ready about Now. 15. Net, $2.50 


CHINESE PAINTERS 
By Raphael Petrucci. A complete critique of the Chinese 
aesthetic code. Twenty-five reproductions of Chinese paint- 
ings. Printed in sepia. 
8vo., cloth. Ready about Nov. 15. Net. $2.00 


LAO-TZU’S TAO AND WU WEI 
By Henri Borel and Dwight Goddard. Henri Borel’s Wu 
Wei is a recognized masterpiece of the Chinese philosophy 
of Lao-Tzu. 12mo, cloth. Ready about Nov. 10. Net, $1.25 


SELDWYLA FOLKS 


By Gottfried Keller. Three novelettes by this famous Swiss 
author. 12mo, cloth. Ready about Nov. 15. Net, $1.75 


THE COMPLETE POEMS OF 
FRANCIS LEDWIDGE 


With introductions by Lord Dunsany and Professor Chase. 
The first complete and only authorized edition of the works 
of the young Irish genius. Contains al] the poems which 
have appeared in his three books. 


12mo, cloth. Ready about Nov. 15. Net, $2.00 


THE SPIRIT OF THE NEW PHILOSOPHY 


By John Herman Randall. This new volume summarizes 
the tendencies and conditions in the immediate future of 
human thought. 12mo,cloth. Ready about Nov.15. Net, $1.75 


WITH SOUL ON FIRE 


By John Herman Randall. The story of a man who finds 
himself spiritually during the war, and returns to America 
with visions of aiding his fellow countrymen. An appealing 
love story is a feature of this novel. 

12mo, cloth. Ready now. Net, $1.75 


HAVE YOU A STRONG WILL? 


By Charles Godfrey Leland. With an introduction by John 
Herman Randall. A new and revised edition of an estab- 
lished work, telling how to develop and strengthen will 
power, memory, and the other attributes of the mind. 
12mo, cloth. Ready about Nov. 10. Net, $1.00 


TALES OF A CRUEL COUNTRY 


By Gerald Cumberland. The daring author of “Set Down In 
Malice” has written a unique book of short stories of the 
life of Greece. 12mo, cloth. Ready about Now. 15. Net, $1.75 
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NEW OPEN COURT BOOKS 





LETTERS TO TEACHERS 
By Hartley B. Alexander 


President of the American Philosophical Association. 
A collection of papers addressed to all who realize the 
importance of a critical reconstruction of public edu- 
cation in America. Cloth $1.25. 


EDUCATION IN 


ANCIENT ISRAEL 
By Fletcher H. Swift 


University of Minnesota. 
This book is the first attempt in English to give a full 
account of the debt which Christendom owes to Judaism 
for its religious and educational conceptions, standards 
and ideals. Cloth $1.25. 


ANATOLE FRANCE 
By Lewis Piaget Shanks 


Assistant Professor of Romance Languages and Litera- 
tures in the University of Wisconsin. 

This book is of great present interest because this 
Frenchman long ago responded to problems of social 
reorganization, democratic world-policy, war and a last- 
ing peace—foreseecing many of the rational solutions 
now everywhere discussed. Cloth $1.50. 





RIVAL PHILOSOPHIES 
OF JESUS AND PAUL 


By /gnatius Singer 
The author’s contention is that there are two distinct 
and mutually destructive philosophies in the Gospels, 
one by Jesus and one by Paul. He vindicates the philos- 
ophy of Jesus on scientific grounds, but rejects the 
Christology of Paul as unhistorical and _ irrational. 
Cloth $2.00. 


THE PHILOSOPHY OF 
B*RTR*ND R*SS*LL 
By Philip E. B. Jourdain 


An amazing volume of delicate irony which exposes 
much solemn humbug in philosophy. Cloth $1.00. 


WANDERINGS IN 


THE ORIENT 
By Albert M. Reese 


An illustrated trip to the Orient delightfully inter- 
rupted by amusing incidents of personal character. 
Especially life in Hawaii and the Philippine Islands 


is described as a very fair imitation of Paradise. 


Cloth $1.00. 





The Open Court Publishing Company 


122 South Michigan Avenue 


Chicago, Illinois 
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Tassin, Algernon. The Craft of the Tortoise. Boni and Live- 
right. $1.50. 

Walker, Stuart. More Portmanteau Plays. Stewart and Kidd. 
$1.75. 


ESSAYS AND CRITICISM 
Adams, Henry. The Degradation of the Democratic Dogma. 
Macmillan. $2.50. 
Aiken, Conrad. Scepticisms. Knopf. $1.75. 
Alexander, H. B. Latin America. Vol. XI of The Mythology 
of All Races. Marshall Jones. $6. 


“Alpha of the Plough.” Leaves in the Wind. Dutton. $2.50. 

Baroja, Pio. Youth and Egolatry. Knopf. $1.50. 

Bourne, Randolph. Untimely Papers. Huebsch. $1.25. 

Bradford, Gamaliel. Portraits of American Women. Hough- 
ton Mifflin. $2.50. 

Browne, C. A. The Story of Our National Ballads. Crowell. 
$1.50. 

Browne, Waldo R. (editor). Man or the State? Huebsch. $1. 


Canfield, Dorothy. French Personalities. 
Howe. 

Cannan, Gilbert. The Anatomy of Society. Dutton. 

Chesterton, G. K. Irish Impressions. Lane. $1.50. 

Courtney, W. L. Old Saws and Modern Instances. Dutton. $5. 

Cram, Ralph Adams. Gold, Frankincense, and Myrrh. Mar- 
shall Jones. $1.25. 

Cram, Ralph Adams. Walled Towns. Marshall Jones. $1.25. 

Dreiser, Theodore. Hey-Rub-a-Dub-Dub. Boni and Liveright. 
$1.75. 

Ellis, Havelock. The Philosophy of Conflict and Other War- 
time Essays. Houghton Mifflin. $2.50. 


Harcourt, Brace and 


Ellsworth, W. W. A Golden Age of Authors. Houghton 
Mifflin. $3.75. 

Ford, J. D. M. Main Currents of Spanish Literature. Holt. 
$2. 

Gerould, Katherine Fullerton. Modes and Morals. Scribners. 
$1.75. 

Goldberg, Isaac. Studies in Spanish-American Literature. 
Brentano’s. $2.50. 

Gosse, Edmund. Some Diversions of a Man of Letters. Scrib- 
ners. $2.50. 

Holliday, R. C. Broome Street Straws. Doran. $2. 

Holliday, R. C. Peeps at People. Doran. $1.25. 


Howe, E. W. Ventures in Common Sense. Knopf. $1.50. 

Howells, William Dean. Hither and Thither in Germany. Har- 
pers. $2. 

Howells, William Dean (editor). The Great American Short 
Stories. Boni and Liveright. $1.75. 

Hudson, William Henry. A Short History of French Literature. 
Macmillan. $2.25. 

Huneker, James. Steeplejack. Scribners. 2 vols. $6. 

Johnson, Alvin. John Stuyvesant, Ancestor, and Other People. 
Harcourt, Brace and Howe. $1.75. 

Johnson, R. Brimley. The Women Novelists. Scribners. $2. 

Lewisohn, Ludwig (editor). A Modern Book of Criticisms. 
Boni and Liveright. 85 cents. 

Littell, Philip. Books and Things. 
$1.75. 

Lynd, Robert. Old and New Masters. Scribners. $3.75. 

Mackenzie, W. Roy. The Quest of the Ballad. Princeton Uni- 
versity Press. $2. 

Maeterlinck, Maurice. Mountain Paths. Dodd, Mead. $1.75. 

Magnus, Laurie. General Sketch of European Literature in the 
Centuries of Romance. Dutton. 

Maxon, William A. The History of the Art of Writing. Mac- 


Harcourt, Brace and Howe. 


millan. 

Maurice, A. B. The Paris of the Novelists. Doubleday, Page. 
$2.50. 

Mencken, H. L. Prejudices: First Series. Knopf. $2. 

More, Paul Elmer. With the Wits. Houghton Mifflin. $2. 


Pound, Ezra. Instigations. Boni and Liveright. $3. 
Reynolds, Myra. The Learned Lady in England, 1650-1760. 
Houghton Mifflin. $2. 





Russell, Frances Theresa. Satire in the Victorian Novel. Mac- 
millan. $2. 

Scarborough, Dorothy. From a Southern Porch. Putnams. 
$1.50. 


Scott, Temple. How to Sell Rare Books. Scott and Seltzer. $5. 


Smith, C. Alphonso. New Words Self-Defined. Doubleday, 
Page. $1.25. 

Smith, C. Gregory. Scottish Literature: Character and Influ- 
ence. Macmillan. $3.25. 


Trent, W. P., John Erskine, Stuart P. Sherman, and Carl Van 
Doren (editors). The Cambridge History of American 
Literature. Vol. III. Putnams. $3.50. 

Veblen, Thorstein. The Place of Science in Modern Civilization 
and Other Essays. Huebsch. $3. 


Waugh, Arthur. Tradition and Change. Dutton. 


Williams, Harold. Modern English Writers. Knopf. $5. 
FICTION 

Akins, Zoé. Cake Upon the Waters. Century. $1.35. 

Anonymous. The Story of a Lover. Boni and Liveright. $1.50. 

Aranha, Graca. Canaan. Four Seas. $1.75. 

Ashford, Daisy. The Young Visiters. Doran. $1. 

Austin, Mary. Outland. Boni and Liveright. $1.60. 


Barbellion, W. N. P. The Journal of a Disappointed Man. 
Doran. $2. 
Barbusse, Henri. Light (Clarté). Dutton. 
Bertrand, Adrien. The Call of the Soil. 
Black, Alexander. The Great Desire. 


Blasco Ibafiez, Vicente. 


Lane. 
Harpers. 
The Argonauts. Dutton. 
Blasco Ibafiez, Vicente. Mare Nostrum. Dutton. 
Blasco Ibafiez, Vicente. Reeds and Mud. Dutton. 
Brown, Alice. The Black Drop. Macmillan. $1.75. 
Buchan, John. Mr. Standfast. Doran. $1.60. 
Cabell, James Branch. Jurgen. McBride. $2. 
Chekhov, Anton. The Bishop and Other Stories——The Chorus 
Girl and Other Stories. Macmillan. $1.75 each. 
Clemenceau, Georges. The Strongest. Doubleday, Page. 
Cobb, Irvin S. From Place to Place. Doran. $1.75. 
Couperus, Louis. Ecstasy. Dodd, Mead. $1.50. 
Cummins, G. D. The Land They Loved. Macmillan. $1.75. 
De Morgan, William. The Old Madhouse. Holt. $1.90. 
Doyle, Sir A. Conan. The Doings of Raffles Haw. Doran. $1.50. 
Dostoevsky, Feodor. An Honest Thief—A Friend of the 


$1.60. 
$1.75. 


$1.90. 


$1.75. 


Family. Macmillan. $1.75 each. 
France, Anatole. Little Peter. Lane. $2.50. 
Futabatei. An Adopted Husband. Knopf. $1.75. 


Glasgow, Ellen. The Builders. Doubleday, Page. $1.60. 
Goldberg, Isaac (translator). Brazilian Tales. Four 
$1.50. i 
Goldring, Douglas. The Fortune. Scott and Seltzer. $1.75. 
Hergesheimer, Joseph. The Happy End. Knopf. $1.75. 
Hergesheimer, Joseph. Linda Condon. Knopf. $1.75. 
Jacobs, W. W. Deep Waters. Scribners. $1.60. 
James, Henry. A Landscape Painter. Scott and Seltzer. $1.75. 
Johnston, Mary. Michael Forth. Harpers. $1.75. 
Kaye-Smith, Sheila. The Four Roads. Doran. $1.50. 
Keller, Gottfried. Seldwyla Folks. Brentano’s. $1.75. 
Kreutze, Rudolph Jeremias. Captain Zillner. Doran. $1.75. 
Latzko, Andreas. The Judgment of Peace. Boni and Liveright. 
$1.75. 


Seas. 


London, Jack. On the Makaloa Mat. Macmillan. $1.50. 
McManus, Seumas. Lo and Behold Ye! Stokes. $1.60. 
Marroquin, Lorrenzo. Pax. Brentano’s. $1.90. 


Marshall, Archibald. Sir Harry. Dodd, Mead. $1.75. 

Maugham, W. Somerset. The Moon and Sixpence. 
$1.50. 

Merrick, Leonard. Collected Novels. Dutton. 13 vols. 

“O. Henry.” Waifs and Strays. Doubleday, Page. $1.50. 

O’Higgins, Harvey. From the Life. Harpers. $1.50. 

Rolland, Romain. Colas Breugnon. Translated by Katherine 
Miller. Holt. $1.75. 

Sinclair, May. Mary Olivier. 


Doran. 


Macmillan. 


$2. 
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May Sinclair's New Novel 





MARY OLIVIER 


(Now Fifth Printing) 


“The book is marvelous. 


Boston Transcript. 


Other 


It is above all truthful—that is to say, expertly and piercingly and hero- 
ically truthful. And so truthful a book passes into the very small class of original literature. 
great art.”—New Republic. “Reveals a woman’s soul. 


It embodies a 
Surpasses all her previous novels in many ways.’— 


f > 
$2.00 


New Macmillan Books 





REYNARD, THE FOX, or THE 
GHOST HEATH RUN. 


BY JOHN MASEFIELD. 
The first long narrative poem from Mr. Masefield in 
several years. Here is a story in verse that recalls the 
beauty and power of “The Everlasting Mercy.” $1.60 


HISTORY OF THE UNITED STATES 
FROM HAYES TO McKINLEY, 1877-1896 


BY JAMES*FORD RHODES. 
The eighth volume of Dr. Rhodes’ monumental history 
of the United States from the Compromise of 1850. 
The present volume covers Hayes’, Garfield’s, Arthur’s, 
Cleveland’s and Harrison’s administrations.., $2.75 


THE MEDIEVAL MIND 
BY HENRY OSBORN TAYLOR. 


“No student of things mediaeval can neglect this inter- 
pretation of the ‘Mediaeval Mind.’”—American His- 
torical Review. This new edition is printed from 
American plates, with a new preface. 

In two vols. 


COMMERCIAL RESEARCH 
BY C. S. DUNCAN. 


Contains a discussion of scientific principles for the 
solving of commercial problems and a guide to their 
- application. It shows how business facts may be col- 
lected, analyzed, presented, and interpreted into a pol- 
$2.25 


$7.50 


icy, a course of action. 





PICTURES OF THE FLOATING WORLD 
BY AMY LOWELL. 


A new collection of highly original and beautiful poems 
by one who has already written some of the best con- 
temporary English poetry. $1.50 


THE ARGUMENTS AND SPEECHES OF 
WILLIAM MAXWELL EVARTS 


Edited with an Introduction by his son, Sherman Evarts 
of the New York Bar. A representative collection of 
the more important utterances of a great leader of the 
bar of the last century and an eminent American of 
his day and generation. 3 volumes. $15.00 


FOR PULPIT AND PLATFORM 
BY JOHN M. ENGLISH. 


An aid for busy pastors and lay speakers on any sort 
of religious subject and also as a book of reference on 
theological schools. 


$1.25 


COUNTY ADMINISTRATION 


BY C. C. MAXEY. 


This is one of a series of studies on public administra- 
tion based upon actual field investigations of staff 
members of the Bureau of Municipal Research. It is 
intended to meet the great need for a literature on 
government based upon a new type of research—that 


of first-hand contact with government in action. $2.50 


A New Interpreter of the Sea 





THE SEA BRIDE 


Ben Ames 


Williams’ 


New Novel 


Mr. Williams’ ALL THE BROTHERS WERE VALIANT was pronounced one of the best sea stories of 


recent years. 
took place on a whaling voyage. 


Here he has written another thrilling tale of adventure which tells of the stirring events that 


$1.75 
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Stacpoole, H. de Vere. The Beach of Dreams. Lane. $1.60. 

Yver, Colette. Mirzbelle of Pampeluna. Scribners. $1. 

Zamacois, Eduardo. Their Son and The Necklace. Boni and 
Liveright. $1.25. 

Zangwill, Israel. Jinny the Carrier. Macmillan. $2. 

FINE ARTS AND ARCHAOLOGY 

Cousins, Frank, and Riley, Philip M. The Colonial Architecture 
of Salem. Little Brown. §$8. 

Gibran, Kahlil. Twenty Drawings. Knopf. $3. 

Herford, Mary A. B. A Handbook of Greek Vase Painting. 
Longmans, Green. $3.75. 

Krehbiel, H. E. More Chapters of Opera (1908-1918). 
$3. 

Odom, William M. A History of Italian Furniture. Vol. II. 
Doubleday, Page. $35. 

Paff, A. E. M. (compiler). Etchings and Drypoints by Frank 
W. Benson. Vol. Il. Houghton Mifflin. 

Pennell, Joseph. Etchers and Etching. Macmillan. $15. 

Robinson, Albert G. Old New England Doorways. Scribners. 
$3. 

Sherman, Frederic Fairchild. American Painters of Yesterday 
and Today. The Author. $2.50. 

Van Dyke, John C. American Painting and Its Tradition. 
Scribners. $2.50. 

Warren, Herbert Langford. The Foundations of Classic Archi- 
tecture. Macmillan. $6. 

Whiting, Gertrude. A Lace Guide for Makers and Collectors. 
Dutton. $15. 


Holt. 


HISTORY 

Adams, Brooks. The Emancipation of Massachusetts. New 
edition. Houghton Mifflin. $2.50. 

Barker, J. Ellis. Modern Germany: Its Rise, Growth, Downfall, 
and Future. 6th edition, enlarged. Dutton. $6. 

Brown, P. Hume. Surveys of Scottish History. Glasgow: 
Maclehose. 

Dawson, W. H. The Evolution of Modern Germany. Revised 
edition. Scribners. $5. 

Dawson, W. H. The German Empire: 1867-1914. 
2 vols. $5. 

Fletcher, C. R. L., and Walker, Emery. Historical Portraits. 
Vols. III and IV. 1700-1850. Oxford University Press. 
Hazen, Charles Downer. Fifty Years of Europe (1868-1919). 

Holt. $2.50. 
Johnson, Allen (editor). The Chronicles of America. Yale 
University Press. 50 vols. $195. [30 vols. already issued.] 
Laut, Agnes C. Pathfinders of the West. Macmillan. 2 vols. 
$4. 
McLennan, J. 8. 


Macmillan. 


Louisbourg from Its Foundation to Its Fall, 
1713-1758. Macmillan. $9. 

Mookerji, R. Local Government in Ancient India. 
versity Press. 

Rhodes, James Ford. History of the United States from Hayes 
to McKinley, 1877-1896. Macmillan. $2.75. 

Smith, Justin H. The War with Mexico, 1846-1848. Macmillan. 
2 vols. $10. 

Treitschke, Heinrich von. 
McBride. 

Turner, Frederick. The Frontier in American History. Holt. 

Younghusband, Sir George W. The Tower of London from 
Within. Doran. $4. 


Oxford Uni- 


History of Germany. Vol. VI. 


HUMOR 
Dunne, F. P. Mr. Dooley on Making a Will and Other Neces- 
sary Evils. Scribners. $1.35. 
Glass, Montague. Potash and Perlmutter Settle Things. 
Harpers. $1.60. 
Morley, Christopher. 
Liveright. $1.50. 
Rogers, Will. The Cowboy Philosopher on Prohibition. 
pers. 60 cents. 


In the Sweet Dry and Dry. Boni and 


Har- 


Streeter, Edward A. Love Letters of Bill to Mable [Complete]. 
Stokes. $1.60. 


LABOR, INDUSTRY, AND FINANCE 

Brooks, John Graham. Labor’s Challenge to the Social Order. 
Macmillan. 

Cohen, Julius Henry. An American Labor Policy. Macmillan. 

Cole, G. D. H. Labour in the Commonwealth. Huebsch. 
$1.50. 

Duncan, C. S. Commercial Research. Macmillan. $2. 

Fisher, Irving. Stabilizing the Dollar. Macmillan. $3.50. 

Frank, Glenn. The Politics of Industry. Century. $1.50. 

Gantt, H. L. Organizing for Work. Harcourt, Brace and Howe. 
$1.25. 

Gompers, Samuel. 
America. Compiled and edited by Hayes Robbins. 
2 vols. $6. 

Kellogg, Paul N., and Gleason, Arthur. 
War. Boni and Liveright. $2.50. 

Link, Henry C. Employment Psychology. Macmillan. $2.50. 

McIver, R. M. Labor in the Changing World. Dutton. 

Meyer, Charles A. Mercantile Credits and Collections. 
millan. $3.50. 

St. Philip’s Settlement (Sheffield). The Equipment of the Work- 
ers. New York: The Sunwise Turn. 

Stoddard, William Leavitt. The Management of Men. 
millan. 

Swift, Edgar James. 
ners. $2. 

Veblen, Thorstein. The Vested Interests and the State of the 
Industrial Arts. Huebsch. $1. 

Withers, Hartley. War Time Financial Problems. 


NATURE AND THE OPEN AIR 
Eaton, Walter Prichard. In Berkshire Fields. Harper. $2.50. 
Fabre, Jean Henri. Field, Forest and Farm. Century. $2. 
Fabre, Jean Henri. The Glow-Worm and Other Beetles. Dodd, 
Mead. $1.75. 
Hudson, W. H. Adc¢,entures Among Birds. 
Dutton. 
Hudson, W. H. Birds in Town and Village. Dutton. 
Hudson, W. H. The Book of a Naturalist. Doran. $3. 
Mills, Enos A. The Grizzly. Houghton Mifflin. $2. 
Slosson, Edwin E. Creative Chemistry. Century. $2.50. 
Thomson, J. Arthur. The Secrets of Animal Life. Holt. $2.50. 
Thomson, J. Arthur. A Study of Animate Nature. 2 vols. $6. 
Thorburn, Archibald. A Naturalist’s Sketch Book. Long- 
mans, Green. $50. 


PHILOSOPHY AND RELIGION 

Barry, George Duncan. The Inspiration and Authority of Holy 
Scripture. Macmillan. $1.50. . 

Braithwaite, W. C. The Second Period of Quakerism. Mac- 
millan. $5.50. 

Brown, Charles Reynolds. Yale Talks. Yale University Press. $1. 

Brown, William Adams. The Church Facing the Future. 
Macmillan. 

Buckham, John Wright. Progressive Religious Thought in 
America. Houghton Mifflin. $2. 

Carrington, Hereward. Modern Psychical Phenomena. 
Mead. $2.50. 

Gill, Charles Otis, and Pinchot, Gifford. Six Thousand Country 
Churches. Macmillan. $2. 

Hoernlé, R. F. A. Studies in Contemporary Metaphysics. 
court, Brace and Howe. $3. 

Hyslop, James M. Contact with the Other World. Century. 
$5. 

Jackson, Henry E. A Community Church. Houghton Mifflin. 
$2. 

Kautsky, Karl. 
$3.50. 

Kelman, John. The War and Preaching. Yale University 
Press. $1.25. 


The Labor Movement and Labor Problems in 
Dutton. 


British Labor and the 


Mac- 


Mac- 


Psychology and the Day’s Work. Scrib- 


Dutton. 


American edition. 


Dodd, 


Har- 


The Origin of Christianity. Scott and Seltzer. 
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THE NEW DAY 
DEMANDS NEW BOOKS 


The University of Chicago Press is an integral part of the University. Its function is to fur- 
nish and interpret to the general public the results of investigation in all fields of learning. 


Let knowledge increase that life may be enriched 


A Manual of Style (New Edition Completely Revised) 


By the Staff of the University of Chicago Press. $1.50, postpaid $1.65. An invaluable handbook for 
writers, editors, teachers, librarians, ministers, lawyers, printers, publishers, proofreaders—for all who 
need guidance on matters of propriety in style. 


A Manual for Writers 


By John M. Manly, Head of the Department of English, the University of Chicago, and John A. Powell. 
$1.25, postpaid $1.40. A book designed to aid all who are concerned with the writing of English. It 
aims to answer the practical questions that constantly arise in the everyday experience of individual 
writers, business houses, schools and colleges, editors, secretaries, etc. 


Current Economic Problems (A Revised Edition) 


Edited by Walton H. Hamilton, Professor of Economic Institutions, Amherst College. $3.50, postpaid 
$3.75. A selection of readings from the widest range of sources. The revision presents new material 
made available as a result of the war, and the new point of view brought about by the war in many lines 
of thinking on economic subjects. 


Readings in Industrial Society 


If you are interested in the great problems of industry you should read this book. 

Edited by L. C. Marshall, Dean of the School of Commerce and Education of the University of Chi- 
cago. $3.50, postpaid $3.75. Contains selections from the writings of two hundred leaders in the field 
of economics. American Industries calls it “the best discussion of the industrial question.” 


The New Orthodoxy 


3y Edward Scribner Ames, Associate Professor of Philosophy, the University of Chicago. $1.00, post- 

paid $1.10. Every person dissatisfied with the scholastic faith of traditional Protestantism will find 
this volume exceedingly helpful. This book seeks to present in simple terms a view of religion consistent 
with the mental habits of those trained in the sciences, in the professions, and in the expert direction of 
practical affairs. 


The Religions of the World (Revised Edition) 


By Professor George A. Barton, Bryn Mawr College. $2.00, postpaid $¢.15. The author has added 
two new chapters. All great religions considered. Combines the virtues of popular presentation and 
scholarly accuracy. Presents in an interesting way a large number of facts little known to the general 
reader. 


Is the Book of Revelation a Mystery to You? 


Read our new book entitled, “The Revelation of John,’ by Dr. Shirley J. Case, Professor of Early 
Church History and New Testament, the University of Chicago. $2.00, postpaid $2.15. 

To be published November 15. This is a popular presentation of the subject and not a technical com- 
mentary. The author tells why and when the book was written. It will prove a good antidote for premil- 
lennial fanaticism. 
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Penniman, J. H. A Book About the English Bible. Macmillan. 

Royce, Josiah. Lectures on Modern Idealism. Yale University 
Press. $3. 

Slattery, Charles Lewis (editor). The Church and Its Ameri- 
can Opportunity. Macmillan. $1.50. 

Smyth, Newman, and Walker, Williston. 
Church Unity. Yale University Press. 


Approaches Towards 
$1.25. 


POETRY 
Baker, Karle Wilson. Blue Smoke. Yale University Press. $1.50. 
Benét, William Rose. Perpetual Light. Yale University Press. 
$1.35. 
Boni, Albert (editor). Modern Book of French Verse. 
and Liveright. $2.50. 


Braithwaite, W. S. (editor). Anthology of Magazine Verse for 
1919. Small, Maynard. $2.25. 


Burr, Amelia Josephine. Hearts Awake. Doran. $1.25. 


Chapman, John Jay. Songs and Poems. Scribners. $1. 
Clarke, G. H. (editor). A Treasury of War Poetry. Second 


Boni 


Series. Houghton Mifflin. $1.50. 
Cone, Helen Gray. The Coat Without a Seam and Other 
: Poems. Dutton. 
Cromwell, Gladys. Poems. Macmillan. $1.25. 


Daly, T. A. McAroni Ballads. Harcourt, Brace and Howe. 


$1.50. 

Davies, Mary Carolyn. The Little Freckled Person. Houghton 
Mifflin. $1.25. 

Davies, Mary Carolyn. Youth Riding. Macmillan. $1.25. 

de la Mare, Walter. The Three Mulla-Mulgars. Knopf. $3.50. 


Drinkwater, John. Poems, 1908-1919. Houghton Mifflin. $2. 

Dunn, T. D. (editor). The Bengali Book of English Verse. 
Longmans, Green. $3. 

Fox Smith, C. Sailor Town. Doran. $1.25. 

Fox Smith, C. Small Craft. Doran. $1.25. 

Guiterman, Arthur. Ballads of Old New York. Harpers. 
$1.50. 

Heidenstam, Verner von. Sweden’s Laureate. Selected Poems. 
Translated by Charles Wharton Stork. Yale University 
Press. $1.35. 

Henderson, Daniel. Life’s Minstrel. Dutton. $1.50. 

Kipling, Rudyard. Complete Poetical Works. Doubleday, Page. 
$5. 

New Poems. Huebsch. $1.25. 

Complete Poems. Brentano’s. $2. 

Modern Book of English Verse. 


Lawrence, D. H. 
Ledwidge, Francis. 
Le Gallienne, Richard (editor). 


Boni and Liveright. $2.50. 

Lindsay, Vachel. The Golden Whales of California. Mac- 
millan. $1.50. 

Lomax, John A. (editor). Songs of the Cattle Trail and Cow 
Camp. Macmillan. $1.75. 

Lowell, Amy. Pictures of the Floating World. Macmillan. 
$1.50. 

McCrae, John. In Flanders Fields. Putnams. $1.50. 

Masefield, John. Reynard the Fox. Macmillan. $1.50. 


Mathers, Edward Powys. Coloured Stars. Versions of Fifty 
Asiatic Love Poems. Houghton Mifflin. $1. 

Masters, Edgar Lee. Starved Rock. Macmillan. $1.50. 

Rittenhouse, Jessie B. (editor). The Second Book of Modern 
Verse. Houghton Mifflin. $1.50. 

Soldier Poets, I and II. Brentano’s. 2 vols. $1.25 each. 

Squire, J. C. Poems: First Series. Knopf. $1.50. 

Tietjens, Eunice. Body and Raiment. Knopf. $1.25. 

Tietjens, Eunice. Profiles from China. Knopf. $1.25. 

Untermeyer, Louis (editor). Modern American Verse. 
court, Brace and Howe. $1.25. 

Van Dyke, Henry, and others (editors). 


Har- 


A Book of Princeton 


Verse II. Princeton University Press. $1.50. 

Waley, Arthur. More Translations from the Chinese. Knopf. 
$2. 

Wheelock, John Hall. Dust and Light. Scribners. $1.25. 








Widdemer, Margaret (editor). The Haunted Hour. Harcourt, 
Brace and Howe. $1.75. 
Woodberry, George Edward. The Roamer and Other Poems. 


Harcourt, Brace and Howe. $1.75. 


RECONSTRUCTION AND INTERNATIONAL AFFAIRS 


Angell, Norman. The Changing Order. Huebsch. $1.50. 

Brown, Arthur Judson. The Mastery of the Far East: A Story 
of Korea’s Transformation and Japan’s Rise to Supremacy 
in the Orient. Scribners. $6. 

Chung, Henry. The Oriental Policy of the United States. 
Revell. $2. 

Creel, George. Ireland’s Fight for Freedom. Harpers. $2. 

Duggan, Stephen Pierce (editor). The League of Nations: 
The Principle and the Practice. Atlantic Monthly Press. 
$2.50. ’ 

Duguit, Leon. Law in the Modern State. Translated by Frida 
and Harold Laski. Huebsch. $2.50. 

Erzberger, M. The League of Nations: The Way to the World’s 
Peace. Holt. $2.25. 

Fletcher, C. Brunsdon. The Problem of the Pacific. Holt. $3. 

Friedman, Elisha M. International Commerce and Reconstruc- 


tion. Dutton. 
Gibbons, Herbert Adams. The New Map of Asia. Century. 
$2.50. 


Huddleston, Sisley. Peace Making at Paris. Unwin. 
Hyndman, H. M. The Awakening of Asia. Boni and Liveright. 


$2. 

Inman, Samuel G. Intervention in Mexico. Association Press. 
$1.50. 

Kalaw, Maximo F. Self-Government in the Philippines. Cen- 
tury. $1.50. 


Leacock, Stephen. The Unsolved Riddle of Social Justice. Lane. 


$1.25. 
Lockey, Joseph B. The Beginnings of Pan-Americanism. Mac- 


millan. 
Morman, James B. The Place of Agriculture in Reconstruc- 
tion. Dutton. $2. 


The Old Freedom. Huebsch. $1. 
International Waterways. Macmillan. 


Neilson, Francis. 

Ogilvie, Paul Morgan. 
$3. 

Pepper, Charles M. American Foreign Trade. 

Piggott, Sir Francis. The Freedom of the Seas. 
versity Press. 

Rai, Lajpat. The Political Future of India. Huebsch. $1.50. 

Sloane. William M. The Powers and Aims of Western Democ- 
racy. Scribners. $3.50. 

Taussig, F. W. Free Trade, the Tariff, and Reciprocity. Mac- 
millan. 

Turner, Edward R. Ireland and England. Century. $3. 

Walsten (Waldstein), Sir Charles. The English-Speaking 
Brotherhood and the League of Nations. Columbia Uni- 
versity Press. $1.50. 

Walston (Waldstein), Sir Charles. 
construction. Putnams. $1.65. 


Century. $2.50. 
Oxford Uni- 


Truth: An Essay on Re- 


RUSSIA AND THE SLAVS 


Bullard, Arthur. ° The Russian Pendulum: Autocracy, Democ- 
racy, Bolshevism. Macmillan. $2. 

The Bullitt Mission to Russia: Testimony Before the Senate 
Foreign Relations Committee of William CU. Bullitt. Huebsch. 
$1. 


Logio, G. Clenton. Bulgaria: Problems and Politics. Doran. 
$2. 

Masaryk, Thomas G. The Spirit of Russia. Macmillan. 2 
vols. $10. 

Olgin, M. J. A Guide to Russian Literature. Harcourt, Brace 
and Howe. $2.50. 

Ransome, Arthur. Russia in 1919. Huebsch. $1.50. 

Reed, John. The Sweep of the Russian Revolution. Boni and 


Liveright. $2. 
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Distinctive Fiction 


Burned Bridges 
By BERTRAND W. SINCLAIR 
“A well told novel of the Canadian Northwest 


with a manly hero and a splendid heroine.”—New 
York Times. $1.60 net 


The Box With Broken Seals 


By E. Puitiips OppENHEIM 
A thrilling narrative of international intrigue. 


$1.75 net 
The Greater Glory 


By WILLIAM DupLEY PELLEY 
“This novel of a New England town stands in the 
front rank of the books of the year.”—Boston 
Herald. $1.75 net 





Rim o’ the World 
By B. M. Bower 


An engrossing tale of cattle-rustlers in Idaho. 
$1.60 net 


The Exploits of Bilge and Ma 
By Petrer CLARK MACFARLANE 
Foreword by Rear Admiral Sims, U. S. N. 


Humorous tales of the U. S. Destroyer Fleet. 
$1.60 net 


The Owner of the Lazy D 


By WILLIAM PATTERSON WHITE 
“The most stirring Wild West Story that has been 
published for many a year.”—Philadelphia Ledger. 
$1.60 net 


War Books 


Gun Fodder: The Diary of Four Years 


of War 
By May. A. HAmILtTon Grsps, R.A. 
With Introduction by Philip Gibbs 
A record of four years with the English Fighting 
Forces. $2.00 net 


Russia White or Red 


3y Ortver M. SAYLER 
A vivid narrative of six months in Russia, under 
the Bolshevik regime. $2.50 net 


Unhappy Far-Off Things 


sy Lorp DUNSANY 
Wonderful pen-pictures of the war’s destruction. 
$1.25 net 


Books on the Drama 


Representative One-Act Plays by 


American Dramatists 
Selected by Marcaret G. MayorGa 
Twenty-four one-act plays for Little Theaters. 
$2.50 net 


The Theatre—Advancing 
By Epwarp GorbON CRAIG 


_A stimulating book on the theatre, by the son of 
Ellen Terry. $2.00 net 














Books for ‘‘Chiidren’s Book 


Week—November 10th to 15th’’ 





THE BURGESS BIRD BOOK FOR CHIL- 
DREN. By Thornton W. Burgess. With 57 
illustrations in color by Louis Agassiz Fuertes. 

$2.50 net 
(For boys and girls, 4 to 12.) 

MRS. PETER RABBIT. By Thornton W. Bur- 

gess. Illustrated in color. $1.35 net 
(For boys and girls, 4 to 12.) 

SEVEN PEAS IN THE POD. By Margery 

Bailey. Illustrated in color. $2.00 net 
(For boys and girls, 7 to 14.) 

TALES OF FOLK AND FAIRIES. By Kath- 

arine Pyle. Illustrated in color. $1.60 net 
(For boys and girls, 10 to 15.) 

BLIND TRAILS. By Clayton H. Ernst. Ilius- 
trated. $1.50 net. (For boys, 12 to 18.) 

THE LITTLE.ACROBAT. By Janie P. Duggan. 
Illustrated. (For boys and girls, 8 to 14) $1.35 net 


INDIAN LEGENDS RETOLD. By Elaine G. 
Eastman. Illustrated. $1.35 net 
(For boys and girls, 8 to 12.) 


LEADERS TO LIBERTY. By Mary H. Wade. 
Illustrated. $1.35 net 
(For boys and girls, 10 to 15.) 


PIONEERS OF AMERICA. By A. F. Blaisdell 
and F. K. Ball. Illustrated $1.00 net 
(For boys and girls, 8 to 12.) 


FURTHER ADVENTURES OF MOLLIE 
WADDY AND TONY. By Paul Waitt. II- 
lustrated in color. 75 cents net 

(For boys and girls, 4 to 10.) 


ORCHARD AND MEADOW. By Zoe Meyer. 
Illustrated in color 75 cents net 
(For boys and girls, 7 to 10.) 





== 
Published by LITTLE, BROWN & COMPANY, Boston, Mass. 
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Robins, Raymond. Raymond Robins’ Own Story. Harpers. 
$2. 

Wilcox, E. H. Russia’s Ruin. Scribners. $5.50. 

Williams, Albert Rhys, Arthur Ransome, and Raymond Robins. 


Lenin: The Man and His Work. Scott and Seltzer. $1. 


TRAVEL AND DESCRIPTION 

Bland, J. O. P. Houseboat Days in China. Doubleday, Page. 
$2. 

Brailsford, H. N. Across the Blockade. 
Horre. $1.50. 

Chase, J. Smeaton. California Desert Trails. Houghton Mifflin. 
$3. . 

Cresson, W. P. The Cossacks—Their History and Country. 
Brentano’s. $2.50. 

Edwards, George Wharton. Holland of Today. Penn. 

Finley, John. A Pilgrim in Palestine. Scribners. $2. 

Footner, Hulbert. New Rivers of the North. Doran. $2. 

Forbes, Rosita. Unconducted Wanderers. Lane. $3.50. 

Huntington, Ellsworth. The Pulse of Asia. New edition. 
Houghton Mifflin. $4. 

Lumholtz, Carl. Through Central Borneo. Scribners. 
$8. 

O’Brien, Frederick. White Shadows in the South Seas. 
tury. $4. 

Sedgwick, Anne Douglas. A Childhood in Brittany Eighty 
Years Ago. Century. $2.50. 

Shackleton, Sir Ernest. Crossing the South Pole. Macmillan. 

Stefansson, Vilhjalmur. The Friendly Arctic. Macmillan. $5. 

Stephens, Winifred. The France I Know. Dutton. 

Stuck, Hudson. A Winter Circuit of Our Arctic Coast. 
ners. $5. 

Werner, E. T. C. China of the Chinese. Scribners. $3. 

Wharton, Edith. French Ways and Their Meaning. Appleton’s. 
$1.50. 

Wharton, Edith. 

Wood, Fred J. 
$10. 


Harcourt, Brace and 


$7.50. 


2 vols. 


Cen- 


Scrib- 


Scribners. $3. 
Marshall Jones. 


In Morocco. 
Turnpikes of New England. 


THE WAR 


Bairnsfather, Bruce. Fragments from France. Part VII. 
Putnams. 60 cents. 

Bairnsfather, Bruce. From Mud to Mufti. Putnams. $1.50. 

Bevan, Edwyn. German Social Democracy During the War. 
Dutton. $2.50. 

Callwell, Maj. Gen. Sir C. E. The Dardanelles. 
Mifflin. $5. 

Candler, Edmund. The Long Road to Baghdad. 
Mifflin. 2 vols. $10. 

Collins, Joseph. My Italian Year. Scribners. $2.50. 

Corbett, Julian S. Naval Operations. Vol. I (Official History 
of the War). Longmans, Green. $6. 

Davison, Henry P. The American Red Cross in the Great 
War. Macmillan. $2. 

De Chambrun, Lt.-Col., and Marenches, Capt. D. The American 
Army in the European Conflict. Macmillan. $3.50. 

De Man, Henry. The Remaking of a Mind. Scribners. $1.75. 

Dennett, Carl P. Prisoners of the Great War. Houghton 
Mifflin. $1.50. 

Dickinson, G. Lowes (editor). 
lating to Peace Proposals and War Aims. 

Dunsany, Lord. Unhappy Far-Off Things. 
$1.25. 

Gallatin, Albert Eugene. 

Garstin, Crosbie. The Mud Larks. 

Grelling, Richard. The Crime. 
$2.50 each. 

Hall, James Norman, and Nordhoff, Charles Bernard. The 
Lafayette Flying Corps. Houghton Mifflin. 2 vols. $12. 

Harrison, Henry Sydnor. When I Come Back. Houghton 
Mifflin. $1. 


Houghton 


Houghton 


Documents and Statements Re- 
Maemillan. $3. 
Little, Brown. 


Art and the Great War. Dutton. $15. 
Doran. $1.50. 
Vols. III and IV. Doran. 


Hecht, George J. (editor). The War in Cartoons. Dutton. 
$2.50. 

History of the American Field Service in France: Friends of 
France, 1914-1917. Told by its Members. Houghton Mifflin. 
2 vols. $10. 

Hopkins, J. Castell. Canada at War. Doran. $5. 

Kellogg, Vernon. Germany in the War and After. Macmillan. 

Kellogg, Vernon. America on Mission. Houghton Mifflin. $1.25. 

Ludendorff, Erich von. Ludendorff’s Own Story. Harpers. 
2 vols. $7.50. 

Maurice, Maj. Gen. Sir F. The Last Four Months: How the 
War Was Won. Little, Brown. $2.50. 

Mr. Punch’s History of the Great War. Stokes. $4. 


Nevinson, H. W. The Dardanelles Campaign. Holt. $5. 
The Army Behind the Army. Scrib- 


Powell, E. Alexander. 
ners. $4. 

Raemaekers, Louis. Raemaekers’ Cartoon History of the War. 
Vol. III. Century. $1.75. 

Recouly, Raymond. Foch: The Winner of the War. 
$2.50. 

“Sam’l Pepys Junior.” 
$1.50. 

Tirpitz, Admiral von. Memoirs. 

Trevelyan, G. M. Scenes from Italy’s War. 
$3.50. 

Ward, Mrs. Humphry. Fields of Victory. Scribners. 

Waugh, Alec. The Prisoners of Mainz. Doran. $1. 


Books of the Week 


THE WAR 
Brailsford, Henry N. Across the Blockade. London: Allen & 
Unwin.—Grelling, Richard. The Crime, Volumes 3 and 4. 
Translated by Alexander Gray. Doran. $5.—The Russian 
Diary of an Englishman. McBride. $3. 


Scribners. 
A Last Diary of the Great War. Lane. 


Dodd, Mead. 2 vols. $7.50. 
Houghton Mifflin. 


$1.50. 


PHILOSOPHY AND RELIGION 
Conscience and Fanaticism. McBride. $2. 
Philosophy of Helpfulness. Minneapolis: 
$1.25. 


Pitt-Rivers, George. 
Prince, Hopkins. 
Pioneer Printers. 


SCIENCE 


Thomson, J. Arthur. Secre’s of Animal Life. 
Turnbull, Arthur (editor). The Life of Matter. 


Holt. $2.50. 
Lippincott. $3. 


TRAVEL AND DESCRIPTION 
J. Smeaton. California Desert Trails. Houghton 
$3.00. O’Brien, Frederick. White Shadows in the 
Century. $4, 
The Wilderness of the Upper Yukon. Scrib- 


Chase, 
Mifflin. 
South Seas. 

Sheldon, Charles. 
ners. $4. 


JUVENILE 


Altsheler, Joseph A. The Sun of Quebec. Appleton. $1.50.— 
Barbour, Ralph H. Guarding his Goal. Appleton. $1.50.— 
Ingersoll, Ernest. The Raisin Creek Exploring Club. Ap- 
pleton. $1.50.—Lanier, Henry W. (compiler). The Book of 
Bravery. Scribners. $2. 

DuBois, Mary C. Comrade Rosalie. Century. $1.50.—Sco- 
ville, Samuel. Boy Scouts in the Wilderness. Century. $1.50.— 
Walsh, George E. The Boy Vigilantes of Belgium. Century. 
$1.50. 


PUBLIC AFFAIRS 
Besant, Annie. Why India Wants Home Rule. Edinburgh: 
Orpheus Publishing House.—Cook, J.G. Anglophobia. Four 
Seas. $1.25.—Goodnow, Frank J., and Bates, Frank G. Mu- 
nicipal Government. Century.—Sloane, William M. The Pow- 
ers and Aims of Western Democracy. Scribners. $3.50. 





